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A true life is a complete life, whenever death in- 
tercepts its earthly progress; and a complete life has 
no ending. A life that is lived out to its close is 
never outlived. 


Do not try to be a complete encyclopedia of all 
human knowledge, for you will never succeed; and, 
if you could succeed, you would only make an ency, 
clopedia by spoiling a man, He who uses his knowl- 
edge, however little it may be, to a good purpose, is 
far more useful in the world than any walking dic- 
tionary could be, which contains much knowledge, 
but whose strong binding and iron clasps effectually 
prevent that knowledge from being of any use to 
anybody. 


Child-likeness is truest manhood. He who is 
strongest for the help of others never outgrows his 
longing to turn to the mother-heart that was his com- 
fort in boyhood days, and to find there that measure 
of sympathy and tenderness that could never be found 
by him elsewhere. Many a man who seems to others 
above all child-like weakness wishes, in some hour of | 
sorest sorrow, that he could “go and tell mother ” of 
his pain and grief. And at such a time no promise | 
ee eee renee inn these oon 


derly spoken words of love: “As one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort you.” 


We miss much by not attending to the homely 
sense of the homely words of the Bible. “ Love thy 
neighbor” must mean, first of ail, our duty to the 
people who live nigh us, even next door to us. Can 
we discharge it by utter indifference to them, or no 


| more than a casual nod on the door-step? Too often 


this literal neighborhood means even less than this. 
Small, often unintended, provocations are seized upon, 
and become the occasions of open or half-smothered 
quarrels. In truth, we never are safe with any human 
beings whom the providence of God brings into our 
lives, unless we manage to get on the best and most 
human footing with them, and to that position God’s 


_ grace must help us. 


Our ideas of necessity and of importance are very 
different under different circumstances. In our ordi- 
nary life we seem to have so many needs, and we our- 
selves seem to be so essential in various spheres; but 
when some great crisis in life is reached by us, all 
things save those in the center of that crisis dwindle 
into insignificance, and the world outside of it moves 
on without feeling any loss through our absence from 
its activities. We have needs, but they are very few 
in proportion to our ordinary Wants; and we recog- 
nize this truth in extraordinary times. We are needed, 
but not in so many places as we are inclined to sup- 
pose ; and sooner or later this truth is forced in upon 
us asa reality. If only we would limit our longings to 
our needs, and our endeavors to our own sphere, we 
could, hope to be without any unsatisfied want, and 
to fill our place fully, by God’s grace. 


Sin, Dr. John Duncan says, really designs Deicide. 
The sinner-as a sinner wishes there were .no God to 
condemn and abhor his sin ; so far as his will goes, 
he would slay God, if that were possible. Christ, 
in laboring to convince of sin even those Jews whose 
superficial belief in him was making them at ease 
with themselves, charges on them that they sought to 
slay him. They were startled and indignant at the 
statement; and there was a sense in which they had 
aright to be. Yet the evil attitude of mind, which 
came to its proper fruitage in the ery “ Away with 
him! crucify him!” already was in them, to his 
prophetic perception. His words, his life, the atmo- 
sphere of his thought, carried their condemnation, 
and spoke to them of a weight of undischarged obli- 
gation to their fellows and to God. To be rid of this 
judge and reprover was their natural and constant 
instinct. There might be intervals in which they 
seemed to be won to admiration and loyalty. But 
this other frame of mind lay deeper, and was more 
constant in them. So Christ does not stand on the 
proprieties with them. He pierces through to the 
spiritual fact. Because he stood where God stands, 
in the place of perfect purity and holiness over against 
their sin, therefore the essential antagonism between 
him and them was not removed, and must bear fruit 





in his death. And as the root of sin yas in them, so 
is itin us. It is the deadly enemy of God and of 
Christ, in that it would slay them both, if that were 
possible, to be rid of the condemnation which lies 
implicit in their holiness, It is the instinct of sin 


“to get rid of a judge and reprover: to put outa 
light which is shining into the heart and making its 
darkness visible ; to destroy the Son of man, the King 
of man, that each man may be his own king,—may 
live undisturbed by any obligation to his fellow-men ; 
to destroy the Son of God, the witness of God’s truth 
and of his love, that men may claim the inheritance 
as theirs, that they may take credit to themselves for 
all goodness and truth, and give themselves no credit 
for their wickedness and lies.” 





THE CARE OF GOD FOR THE 
INDIVIDUAL. 


There are two closely related reasons why it is 
practically difficult for us to realize the care of God 
for our individual lives. One is found in our knowl- 
edge of the greatness and glory of God. Can it be 
possible, we often ask, that the infinite Creator and 
Ruler of the universe thinks of me, and hears me 
when I speak to him? This was the Psalmist’s 
thought, when, reflecting on God’s wisdom and power 
as displayed in the heavens, he exclaimed :, 

“ What is man that thou art mindful of him? 
And the son of man that thou visitest him?” 
The other reason is the counterpart of this,—our 
sense of the smallness of our lives; we seem to be so 
insignificant a part of the life of the great world, 

But, in spite of these difficulties, religious faith 
holds the assurance of God’s care for the individual 
and for all his interests as one of its most secure and 
valued possessions. The Psalm just quoted asserts 
most confidently in the very next strophe the truth of 
God’s care for man who seems so small : 

“ For thou hast made him but little lower than God, 

And crownest him with glory and honour.” 

And our Lord made no truth more prominent than 
that of God’s special interest in each individual life. 
“ Behold the birds of the heaven, that they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; and your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not of much 
more value than they?” “Consider the lilies; if 
God so clothe them, how much more you.” “ Not‘a 
sparrow is forgotten in the sight of God; ye are of 
more value than many sparrows.” “The very hairs 
of your head are all numbered.” 

These passages contain a truth distinctive of Chris- 
tianity. The old religions of Greece and Rome were 
the religions of nations ; Christianity is the religion 
of individual souls, not, indeed, in isolation from one 
another, but in the union of mutual helpfulness and 
love. In ancient society, the individual was lost in 
the multitude. His life had its chief significance and 
yalue as a factor in the social organism,—the’ state. 
‘It was reserved for Christianity to adjust the two 
ideas of organic union and individualism, and to set 
them in their right relation to each other. This the 
gospel does in its central doctrines of the common 
fatherhood of God, the consequent brotherhood of 
man, the care of God for the individual, and the 
bond of self-sacrificing love by which men are to be 
bound at once to God and to one another. 

In God’s fatherly care for each human soul is found 
the true ground of the worth of the individual. In 
the gospel’s doctrine of union among men in and 








through love—“ the bond of perfectness ”—lies the 
true conception of organic unity. These two notions 
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wy to be interpreted and applied, each in the other's 

ght, while their inner harmony and unity are to be 
found in that truth in which all other gospel truths 
have their root,—the fatherhood of God. 

We never come to the best realization of our own 
manhood until we are able to believe in the concern 
of God for each one of our lives. If we suppose that 
we are forgotten or ignored by the Author of our 
' being, we are sure either to lose that courage and 
pelf-respect which are necessary to growth and prog- 
ress, and so to fall a prey to discouragement, or to 
become morose from thinking that the plan of the 
- world has no room for us. If we cannot believe that 

there is a place of usefulness for each one of us to fill, 
it is impossible to maintain any well-directed efforts 
to pursue a worthy career in life. If our lives are 
the mere sport of chance and arbitrariness, they are 
robbed of all dignity and elevation, and will be lived 
without purpose and ended in despair. 
~~ When we know that God cares for us, we are en- 
couraged to try to make ourselves worthy of that 
care ; to keep our lives in harmony with the Father's 
will and purpose, and thus to yield ready compliance 
to the plan of God for us. If we heartily and intelli- 
gently believe in God’s providence, we shall try to 
fulfil those conditions of trustful obedience on which 
alone God can make all things’ work together for our 
good. Thus the sense of God’s interest in the indi- 
vidual becomes the greatest incentive to duty. Why 
should I be much concerned about my particular 
obligations if I am a mere indistinguishable drop in 
the vast ocean of being? Why should I be very 
careful about my duties to God if he does not observe 
my life as something separate from all other things, 
‘and hold me directly responsible to himself? But if 
this be the case, then the whole government of God 
relates to me personally ; the whole of his providence 
concerns me, and the entire burden of responsibility 
to keep his law and fulfil his gracious purpose rests 
with its full weight upon my individual soul. 

The appreciation of this truth of the special, minute 
eare of God for each individual, and’ of what is in- 
volved in it in its bearing upon the dignity and re- 
sponsibility of our being, is one of the greatest things 
in life. This was one of the richest truths which 
Jacob reaped from his great experience on the way 
to Padan-aram. Fleeing from the vengeance of his 
brother Esau, “he lighted,” in his solitary journey 
across the valleys and mountains, “upon a certain 
place, and tarried there all night.” In circumstances 
like these one’ might, if ever, naturally feel himself 
alone. Friends had been left behind. No human 
being, not even a stranger, was nigh. In this soli- 
tude, in some field or on some mountain-side, with 
only the “stones of the place” fora pillow, and the 
canopy of night for a covering, he lay down to sleep. 
Of how many human experiences is this the symbol ! 
Friends fail; hopes disappoint; life grows dreary, 
solitary ; earth seems cold and heaven pitiless,“ our 
rest a stone,”—when, lo! as'to Jacob, is granted a 
vision of God, so bright, so satisfying, so assuring, 
that it makes.all the days that follow it better than 
the days that went before. Then the soul under- 
stands and makes its own the great and precious 
truth symbolized in the ladder of the vision, Earth 
and heaven are united for the heart in such an ex- 
perience. The ladder is set on the earth, but it 
reaches to heaven. The angels of prayer ascend to 
God, bearing the new and fervent aspirations and 
hopes of the soul, and the angels of benediction de- 
scend in ministrations of comfort and of peace. And 
then, from the same source whence came the comfort 
and the peace, comes the assurance, “ Behold, I am 
with thee and will keep thee in all places whither 
thou goest; I will not leave thee.” 

- The great world is no longer dreary and cold for 
him to whom this revelation comes. The hills and 
fields are no longer barren and solitary. The sky is 
no lcager pitiless. All is changed. The hills are 
the pillars, and the overarching heavens are the 
roof, of a temple of God. The stony pillow is an 


altar of praise, The illumined, purified soul is God’s 





own holy of Lilien The light of t he divine presence 
fills all the place; for the Lord. is in it, and it is 
verily a Beth-el,—* the house of God and the gate of 
heaven.” The new Beth-el, the true home for every 
soul that would know the fatherly care of God, and 
find in it the guaranty of its own personal worth, is 
Christianity. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Many a question answers itself, or contains its answer 
in its very phrasing. Discussion, in such a case, is of 
no real service. The emphatic repetition of the one 
obvious answer is the best kind of argument. A ques- 
tion of this sort is brought into notice by a South Caro- 
lina reader, whe says that the people of his region are 
asking, “ How can we have an ‘evergreen Sunday- 
school?’” He asks: 

Will you be kind enough to give me some points, or refer me 
to some publication that would be available and useful in the 
discussion of this topic ? 

An “evergreen Sunday-school” is a Sunday-school 
that is kept in working order the whole year through.. 
It is a Sunday-school that neither freezes up in winter 
nor melts away insummer. When the question is asked, 
How can we haye an evergreen Sunday-school? the 
question practically contains its own answer,—Have an 
evergreen Sunday-school. If you want it, have it. If 
you ought to have it, have it. The only way to have an 
evergreen Sunday-school is to have an evergreen Sunday- 
school. If, indeed, the question be raised, Is an ever- 
green Sunday-school desirable? that is a question by 
itself, and it is a question that is simplified by dropping 
out the word “evergreen.” Is a Sunday-school desir- 
able? If it is so at one season of the year, why is it not 
so at all seasons of the year? If aSunday-school really 
ought to take more of a vacation than six days and 
twenty-three hours between every two sessions, it may 
be a puzzling thing to decide why that Sunday-school 
ought to have any sessiuns at all. As to the keeping up of 
a Sunday-school all the year through, there are no hin- 
drances to it in any community, except such as are met 
and triumphed over in many another place similarly 
circumstanced. It has been said, on this question, that 
one teacher and two scholars make a very good Sunday- 
school, and that the question of taking a vacation ought 
never to be deemed as in order until the attendance is 
reduced below that. In that statement is the answer to 
the question, ‘“‘ How can we have an evergreen Sunday- 
school? ” 


The disclosures of the Bible with reference to the life 
beyond death have the appearance of avoiding that 
definiteness which is aimed at in so many matters of 
more immediate concern. The language of the Old 
Testament especially is vague and inconclusive, as we 
see when we test it by the: somewhat more distinct, 
though incidental, statements of the New. To most of 
the questions which we naturally are prompted to ask, 
we seem to get the answer our Lord gave to the man 
who asked, “ Are there few that be saved?” He got no 
light on that question, but was told to strive to enter in 
at the strait gate for his own part. And it has been 
suggested by Dr. Schaff, that, in the gradual leading of 
the Church into the understanding of the Scriptures, 
their teachings as to the life beyond death seem to be 
reserved for an age yet to come, It is because of the 
indefiniteness of Bible disclosures in this realm that a 
correspondent in Cleveland, Ohio, is led to ask: 

Will you explain the seeming contradiction between John 
3:13 and 2 Kings 2:11? Thus: “ No man hath ascended up 
to heaven but he that came down from heaven, even the Son of 
man which is in heaven. And “ Elijah went up by a whirlwind 
into heaven,” While at Genesis 5 : 24 it is not said that Enoch 
ascended up to heaven, the popular aeatietctas I think, is that 
he was taken up to heaven. 

There is an unavoidable vagueness in the use of the 
term “ heaven ” (literally, “ pair of heavens,” dual) in the 
Old Testament. Its most common mesaing is purely 
physical. « It is the space above us, with its worlds, which 
God made when he made the earth. It is the upper 
atmosphere in which the birds fly (Gen. 9: 2), in which 
the clouds float and the thunder is heard (1 Sam. 2: 10), 
and from which the rain falls. Then, from the natural 
instinct to look upward to s¢ek God, it becomes the place 
of his throne (Psa. 11:4). But it is not spoken of as the 
future home of*the faithful, nor, except in the case of 
Elijah, is it associated with any one’s life beyond death. 
In his case, it seems to say no more than that he went 
upward into some condition of more intimate association 


our Lord says: “This day thou shalt be with me in 
paradise.” To Mary Magdalene he says: “Touch me 
not, for I have not yet ascended to my Father.” He had 
been in paradise with the spirits of his redeemed »—with 
Enoch, Moses, Elijah, and the rest. He had not yet re- 
turned to that fellowship to which John 8 : 13 evidently 
refers, which Peter speaks of when he says, soon after 
the ascension, “the heaven must receive” him “ until 
the times of restoration of all things.” : 








THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
BY MRS, MERRILL E. GATES, 


In soft, sunny meadows the wandering sheep stray ; 

Afar from the Shepherd, each goes his own way. 

Though dangers lurk round them, no watch do they keep.— 
“ The Good Shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” 


On, on they still wander, till morn, clear and bright, 
Grows grey with the storm-rack, swift falls the black night. 
Fierce winds beat in fury, the sharp lightnings leap.— 

“ The Good Shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” 


Out over the mountains, at midnight, alone, 

The Good Shepherd goeth to gather his own. 

He seeks and he saves them on crags wild and steep.— 
“ The Good Shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” 


- Deep down in dark pitfalls, sore wounded by sin, 
He sees where they suffer, and die in their pain. 
He seeks and he saves them, where death-shadows creep.— 
“The Good Shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” 


Unto death he will follow each child of his love. 
Rejoicing will bear him to safety above. 

No waters edn quench it,—his love strong and deep.— 
* The Good Shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” 
Amherst, Mass,” 





A CHILDREN’S SERMON OF LONG AGO, 


BY J. MAX HARE, D.D. 


It is well known that the Moravian Church has always 
paid particular attention to the religious needs and train- 
ing of the young. It has done this from the very begin- 
ning. The wonderful awakening among the children at 
Herrnhut, on August 17, 1727, the anniversary of which 
has ever since then been celebrated in most Moravian 
congregations as the “Children’s Festival,” was the 
direct result of Count Zinzendorf’s ceaseless labors 
among the boys and girls of the parochial school there. 
At the reorganization of the church, which in that year 
was effected, the children, accordingly, had special pro- 
vision made for them, and were constituted a separate 
“choir” or department of the congregation, with their 
own leader or superintendent, and daily meetings for 
spiritual instruction and edification. In Europe there 
still is a special children’s service held every Sunday 
morning just prior to the general meeting of the congre- 
gation for preaching and worship. This “children’s 
hour” lasts about half an hour, and all the children, led 
by their superintendents or the teachers of the schools, 
march into the church in a. body, and sit on the benches 
immediately in front of the pulpit. The service is opened 
by their singing a hymn, usually followed by a short, 
child-like prayer by the pastor and the reading of the 
Scripture lessons for the day, and the daily texts out of 
the text-book. Then the minister delivers a short, sim- 
ple, practical homily, usually based on the “ text” for the 
day. The sérvice closes with, perhaps, another prayer, 
and finally a hymn of benediction. 

The writer has before him a rare little volume, pub- 
lished in 1758, and containing the homilies preached in 
German by Count Zinzendorf at the regular “ children’s 


the years 1755 aad 1757. In the four hundred and fifty- 
four duodecimo pages of the volume there are eighty-six 
such homilies printed, one of the shortest of which, the 
fifteenth, has been translated, and is herewith given, in 
the belief that it may be of interest as a specimen of the 
pioneer work in this field long ago. As was a favorite 
custom with “ Brother Ludwig,” this sermon has a verse 
of a hymn for its text, while the. address itself abounds 
in quotations from hymns and in the hymn-language so 
familiar to every child in his audience. It was preached 
“ To the Little Girls at Herrnhut, January 7, 1756. 
‘ All that here we have to do 
Is an easy task and light; 
Things too hard’ for me and you, 
He doth pleasant make, and bright.’ 

“<The highest commendation’ (when one recommends 








with God. In the New Testament we have the hint, 


something to a person, please think of that) ‘we have 
from God the Son’ is that the Sayiour says to his Father, 


hardly more, of a differentiation. To the penitent thief 


hours,” and on other occasions, in Herrnhut, between. 

















*much harder. 











when he introduces us to him, and gives him our names, 
‘Father, take this gift of mine,’—these people are my 
property, my heritage, 

‘ Which recalleth all the pain 

Wherewith, a man acquaint with grief and bitter wo, 

* To save their souls the pangs of death I once did undergo.’ 
All the souls whom the Saviour thus tenderly recom- 
mends, God takes into his charge. 

~ *God in his care doth take them all 

Whom he doth call.’ 

They are all so precious to him that he cherishes them 
as déar children, 
* And makes their pathway smooth 
And easy for their feet.’ 

“Nowhere is this more beautifully the case than among 
you. Your pathway is indeed-smooth and easy. You 
aré placed under the special care and in the lap of your 
heavenly Father. The Saviour looks upon you as his 
own property; and though you are not able to think 
about it. very profoundly, yet you know that you have 
cost him blood and sweat and pain, and that each child 
can sing: 

‘O Lamb, I made thee bleed and smart, 
So take me now, thou dearest Heart!’ 


So also it happens literally to you that day by day you 
go forth to meet nothing but joys. No sooner is one 
blessing over than there comes another. As soon as one 
service, one love-feast, is done, another follows, In 
short, by day and by night, when you arise and when 
you go to bed, you go with Jesus Christ to meet nothing 
but delights. And whenever anything opposes, when 
anything unpleasant or sorrowful comes, be assured it 
amounts to nothing, and is not in the purpose of the 
Saviour; for his will is that you should be blessed and 
happy. 

“When you have anything to do, it isan easy task and 
light, All that he bids you do are things that can and 
will easily be done. No one expects of a child more 
than it is able to pefform; and what it is able to do that 
it enjoys doing. 

“T told you on New Year’s Day that formerly it was 
Then things were not smoothed out so, 
nor arranged as now. The people of those days are 
indeed to be blamed for much; but it must also be said, 
in excuse for them, that their times were not the present 
time. Thank your Saviour, who created you, for your 
present calling, that he let you be born in these times, 
and brought you together here in this institution; for 
the hardest’ things have now been made easy tlrough 
him, and what you here have to do is an easy task and 
light : 


* And with Jesus Christ you go 
Naught but joys to meet.’ 


As long as you are together here in your bodily taber- 
nacles, you rejoice in one another; and when oneor the 
other goes to her heavenly home, you rejoice in that 
even more. 

“ There now yet remains this little point: how you are 
to do in order to feel glad even at being sick. Thatisa 
different matter. You have an outer tabernacle or little 
hut, the body in which you live. When you have tooth- 
ache, you feel the tooth. When your head is sick, you 
feel your forehead, your temples, or your eyes. When 
one of you has hurt herself, you feel the limb or member 
which is injured that hurts. But just as little as all 
tears are caused by sorrow,—there are tears of joy and 
of love—so little does pain really destroy your happi- 
ness, You only cannot give vent and expression to your 
happiness when you are suffering pain, just as you can- 
not do it when asleep, either. 

“ However, the dear Jesus was also a sick little body 
once; and if we never felt any ills, we would not be like 
him. In this, too, we have to resemble him, and learn 
from experience what suffering is. Though all that he 
endured was much worse than anything that befalls us, 
yet are we in all things to have at least somewhat of him. 
He is indeed the Most Holy, yet he maketh us also holy. 
He has been the man of woes, the sickest of all; yet he 
sometimes permits us also to feel a little sickness or pain 
in our members. It is a part of our likeness to him, and 
of his dear presence with us. As soon as we have a little 
relief from the trouble, we rejoice so that every one sees 
that our joy had not been taken from us. And even if 
in some way we had to suffer so much that we could not 
speak nor move, we still would smile to our sisters, and 
give them a happy look; foreven as one’s last look must 
testify that one believes, so must our looks in sickness 
bear witness that we are blessed. We remember the 
sufferings the child Jesus had in common with us, and 
rejoice that nothing can happen to us that the Saviour 
has not experienced too. Whenever one can think of 








an in that chk not in kind have higpaned to the 
Saviour, bé assured it is not good for any child, and must 
be prayed away. But whatever in its kind did happen 
to the Saviour, that is good and blessed at fhe proper time. 

“Recognize, therefore, your happy condition, thank the 
Saviour for it, and rejoice and take pleasure in every- 
thing he ordains or does with you; nor suppose, when 
anything strange or new occurs, that therefore it is not 
good, but rather think that he intends something good 
and lovely therewith. After a few weeks you will see 
it. A child who is patient in sickness gets a great bless- 
ing from it after it is over;—in its heart, at least; and 
always has reason with tears of joy to thank the Saviour. 
So we think: Into this divine service, this liturgy too, 
I'll take him with me. When I work anything with my 
hands, I do it as a service to the Saviour; he did it too; 
his faithfulness at his trade, his laborer’s sweat,—these 
too were liturgies. So I enter upon everything I have 
to do as upon a divine service. The Apostle says to visit 
the sick and help the afflicted is a service pure and un- 
defiled (Jas. 1: 27). Another divine service is sleeping 
and eating; to keep love-feast is another ; so is to attend 
school, to sing hymns ; another is to knit, to sew, to keep 
the room clean ; to be sick is another service; and to go 
home to the Saviour is the highest. service, the grandest 
liturgy, of all.” 


Lancaster, Pa. e 





THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF MIRACLES. 
BY JOHN WILSON BROWN. 


The discussion of the subject of miracles has generally, 
if not universally, taken a philosophical turn,—¢that is, 
has been based upon the consideration of the miracle 
itself,—and so has addressed itself to the elucidation of 
their nature, and, in this light, of their possibility and 
credibility; and, as a necessary consequence of this mode 
of treatment, the argument on both sides has extended 
over a wide range, and has consisted largely of disputes 
about definitions and philosophical propositions, about 
which there has been disagreement among the advocates 
of the same side, and has led to widely different theoretic 
conclusions writers who agreed in the main in ® prac- 
tical view. To such extent, indeed, has this been true, 
that, while some have contended that miracles constituted 
conclusive evidence of the divine commission of their 
workers, others have affirmed with equal positiveness 
that miracles are a dead weight to clog the Christian 
apologist, a very millstone about his neck. And this 
result is natural. 

The object of this paper is to endeavor to find out what 
is the teaching of the Bible itself on the subject of mira- 
cles, for this purpose taking the Bible as a single book, 
intended to present its own system, irrespective of any 
question of inspiration, or even of its truth. In this 
view we eliminate from the discussion all definitions or 
statement of principles, and confine our limits to an in- 
ductive investigation of facts, or statements which are 
taken as fact. In other words, taking the Bible asa new 
book, our endeavor will be to get at the mind of the 
writer, so ag to understand in what way he intends his 
presentation of miracles to affect the mind of a reader. 

Taking up, then, this new book, the first thought that 
would probably arise in the mind would be that it is 
principally historical; and with this idea the reader 
would naturally follow the history, disregarding for the 
moment any other portions. Pursuing the historical 
thread, we come across miracles first in the form of the- 
ophanies, and afterwards in the manifestation of miracu- 
lous power through and upon persons and things. And 
when the narrative is finished, we have had placed 
before us a large mass of these transactions, which we 
call miracles, and which the Book itself calls signs and 
wonders and mighty works, etc. We find a more or less 
detailed account of a large number of miracles, with in- 
timations of a still larger number, exhibited or performed 
by many different persons, in different ages, extending 
over a period of years counted by thathousand, among 
classes ranging from the highest to the lowest, among 
persons representing all varieties of intelligence and cul- 
ture, among societies in all known forms, under circum- 
stances embracing the whole range of human experi- 
ence; until, in the contemplation of the magnificent 
panorama, the mind is overwhelmed with wonder, and 
the exclamation rises to the lips, What amazing effects 
upon the beholders must have been produced by these 
wonderful works! But is this borne out by the record? 
Let us go over it and see. On a closer inspection of the 
narrative, we find that our exclamation is not warranted 
by the facts. From first to last the record exhibits one 
invariable result,—an utter disregard of these wonders or 





miracles on the part of those to whom they were addressed, 
with such few exceptional cases as to produce no change 
in the general historic drift. And not only so, but the 
wonder-workers themselves, instead of heroes and lead- 
ers‘and honored, become despised and rejected and outs 
cast, and oftentimes are tortured and killed. 

And then arises in the mind the wonder, not at the 
works themselves, but what eclipses this,—the wonder 
that all this machinery could be put in operation with- 
out result. Pause for a moment, and think in this line 
of the lifeof Christ. For several years journeying hither 
and thither through the small country of Palestine, per- 
forming wonderful works in every department of nature, 
scattering his nie with such profusion that the 
subjects of his miracles must have counted by the thon- 
sand, yet closing his life by a felon’s death, and deserted 
by all except a small band of women and still fewer 
men. We have thus reached one conclusion; namely, 
that the historical narrative shows that, as far as direct 
effect upon. those who witnessed the miracles is con- 
cerned, the result was the opposite of what was reason- 
ably to be expected. 

Nor is this all. Passing from the narrative to coms 
ments on the narrative, the same idea is brought out. 
Whether by the miracle-workers themselves or by other 
writers, an opinion is expressed, whether by Moses, or 
the prophets, or the apostles or evangelists,—the whole 
testimony is to the same effect. The declaration is con- 
stant, that, in spite of all these manifestations, the defec- 
tion is increasing, religious thought and life are on the 
ebb, the air loaded with spiritual miasma, rapidly spread- 
ing contagion and death.’ And even the lyrics; with 
their most’ joyful strain, have mingled a sadness and 
pathos suggestive of the funeral dirge; so that what 
Isaiah uttered in his day was but the refrain of the 
miserere of Moses. And the same is chorused back from 
the New Testament: “Lord, who hath believed our 
report, and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been 
revealed?” 

From this consideration of the result, let us take a 
closer view, and see if we can discover any indication 
that this resflt was not only what was to be expected, 
but what was intended. And for this purpose we will 
consider particularly the cases of Moses and Elijah from 
the Old Testament, not only on account of their being 
master workers, but because the Bible puts them forward 
as in a peculiar sense representatives. And, without 
wandering into the inquiry as to the reason of their be- 
ing so chosen, it is not unworthy of notice, in this con- 
nection, that in the history of-these two men there are 
given more facts concerning miracles than can be found 
in all the balance of Old Testament writings. As to 
Moses, we are informed that the Lord appeared to him 
in the wilderness, and directed him to return to Egypt, 
summon the representatives of the people, and announce 
to them that he had been commissioned to lead them 
forth from Egypt. Then he was further directed to wait 
upon Pharaoh, and demand, in the name of the Lord, 
that he let the people go; and, although he was directed 
to exhibit certain miracles as evidence of his commission, 
on the challenge of Pharaoh, yet he was distinctly told 
in advance that Pharaoh would not believe him, Here, 
then, is a notable case in which miracles were not in- 
tended to produce their obvious effect. And so it came 
to pass. And not only so; but, when Moses produced 
what he must have considered as conclusive evidence of 
his mission, he must have been sorely puzzled to find 
that he had no pre-emption right to the performance of 
miracles, but that the same was shared with him by the 
magicians at the court of Egypt. 

The narrative of Elijah reaches the same conclusion 
by a different route. He was in some respects the oppo- 
site of Moses. Moses, if not naturally, certainly after 
his first effort, was of a retiring disposition, which re- 
quired that greatness be thrust upon him. Elijah, on 
the other hand, was of a bold, self-reliant type, ready to 
step into any position and dare any destiny. He appears 
to havébeen a volunteer, proposing a program of ven- 
geance, by which to chastise the people back to their 
allegiance, and was given an open commission to do 
according to his bent. He called for a famine, and 
there was drought and death for over three years; and 
when at last the Lord—more merciful—reminded him 
that it was time to recall his curse, Elijah, supposing 
that the nation, by punishment, had been prepared to 
listen to reason, appointed a grand competitive miracle 
test, which eventuated in his complete triumph and the 
utter overthrow of his opponents. But it was a barren 
victory, an empty triumph. Immediately we find the 
nation settling back into the old rut, and Elijah a fugi- 
tive, pursued by Jezebel and haunted by despair. Now 





















































































































































































for the lesson. He proceeds to Horeb, and there has 
presented to him a great and striking object-lesson. 
Earthquake and tornado and Jightning in turn swept the 
peak upon which he stood; but neither nor all these ex- 
hibited the mode of divine working,—it is not sensuous. 
He had failed because the means he used were not cal- 
culated nor intended to produce the effect he desired. 

" Passing over to the New Testament, the same teaching 
ie fonnd, Prominent in the early ministry of Jesus is 
his interview with Nicodemus. “We know,” said he, 
“that thou art a teacher come from God; for no man 
can do these miracles that thou doest, except God be 
with him.” Jesus answered, “ Except a man be born 
again, he cannot perceive the kingdom of God.” Again, 
he speaks of workers of iniquity performing miracles in 
his name, and of false Christs and prophets performing 
such wonders as almost to deceive the elect. On one 
Occasion he says, ‘‘ Ye seck me, not because ye saw the 
miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves;” and on 
enother, in answer to the direct appeal for a miracle to 
produce conviction, “If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded though one 
tose from the dead.” And to the same effect are the 
words of the apostles. For example, Peter, speaking of 
the transfiguration, recalls the glory and honor and 
majesty, and voice from heaven, which he had seen and 
heard on that occasion; “but,” he says, “we have a 
more sure word of prophecy.” 

Without proceeding into further detail, let us take 
our bearings, determine our course, and see whither it is 
Jeading. We have considered Bible history in its triple 
aspect: its statements of facts, its comments on the facts, 
and its assertion of purpose or intention in relation to 
the facta; and, if we have been successful iw our collec- 
tion of evidence, all these lines lead in one direction, 
and point inevitably to the conglusion that miracles, as 
a matter of fact, did not, and, as a matter of purpose, 
were not intended to, attest the divine commission of 
their workers to those who were not prepared to receive 
their message without the miracles. And, if the Bible 
had left it in this position, the whole subject of miracles 
would be in great doubt. But let us pursue the same 
course, and see if it will not lead us farther. Recurring 
to the case of Moses, we find that, in addition to its 
bearing upon Pharaoh, it presents another side. He 
was told to exhibit his miracles to the Israelites, and 
they would believe him, And this came to pass, And 
this advances us a farther step, in taking which we are 
changing our ground from a point of outside contempla- 
tion to a point of insidg understanding. Hitherto ex- 
amining the structure in its architectural outlines, we are 
now crossing its threshold to ascertain its uses. Certain 
works are entrusted to the performance of Moses, with 
the expressed’ intention—which was verified by the 
occurrence—of their producing a double and contrary 
effect on two classes of persons. The effect on the Is- 
raelites will be belief and reception; on Pharaoh, un- 
belief and rejection not only, but hardness of heart, and 
a more determined purpose to pursue a policy utterly at 
variance with the demand upon him of the miracle- 
worker. To the same effect is the commission to Isaiah: 
“Go, and tell... this people, Hear ye, but understand 
not;... see ye,... but perceive not. Make the heart 
of this people gross, .. . lest they... hear... and under- 
stand... and convert.” And the Gospel of John sums 
up the results of the life of Jesus in the words, “ But 
though he had done so many miracles before them, 
yet they believed not on him.” And this is said to 
be in accordance with the prophecy of Isaiah: “ Lord, 
who hath believed our report? and to whom hath the 
arm of the Lord been revealed?” And the record pro- 
ceeds: ‘“‘ Therefore they could not believe, because that 
Esaias said again, He hath blinded their eyes, ... that 
they should not see... nor understand ... and be 
converted,” 

All these lines of concurrent testimony lead us, I will 
not say irresistibly to, but certainly toward, the conclu- 
sion that miracles were never intended to p the 
effect of causing the teachings of the Bible to be received 
as divine revelations by those who were not already pre- 
pared to receive them without the miracles, : 

The argument might stop here, and rest in this nega- 
tive conclusion, having accomplished this of good, that 
it has relieved the Bible of the incubus of all the dead 
weight that has been piled upon it by its defenders on 
the subject of miracles. And it may be that there is not 
so much evidence to be gathered on the positive side. 
Bat that, if true, in no way invalidates the conclusion 
reached, if it be legitimmtely drawn. It is not necessarily 
to be demanded of one pointing out error that he should 
teach positive truth, If I have missed my way, and 


fallen into’a bog, and a friendly hand is offered to pull 
me out, I cannot demand that he must first convince me 
of his ability to direct me on my way. 

But the subject seems capable of farther elucidation 
in a positive way. What, then, does the Bible teach as 
to the province of the miracle? 

The first use—at least in order of time—is in the line 
of assurance to the person holding the divine commission. 
This was certainly true in the case of Moses, The sug~ 
gestion of something in the way of tangible evidence 
came from him. He had, forty years before, offered 
himself as the leader of his people, but had been re- 
jected; and now, when he is explicitly commissioned to 
go to them, and is expressly told that they would receive 
him, his former experience makes him reluctant to accept 
the commission, until h® has some evidence to show that 
the Lord hadsent him, Into this category, also, naturally 
fall all the private miracles; that is, those which were 
witnessed only by the person or persons immediately 
interested in the message attested, such as Gideon, Sam- 
son’s parents, and even Jonah and his whale. 

The principal and permanent use, however, is in this 
same line of assurance, but to believers generally. And, 
without going into needless detail in this respect, it is 
only necessary, on this point, to call attention to the 
posture in which the subject is placed by the passage 
above quoted from the twelfth clapter of John’s Gospel. 
The Apostle there quotes, as applicable to the miracle, 
the same passage from Isaiah that Jesus himself quotes 
as applicable to the parable. And thus is established a 
relation between these two modes of exhibiting truth,— 
they having this in common, that they conceal or 
reveal truth, according as they are looked at from an 
outside or an inside point of view; as the pillar was 
cloud and darkness to the Egyptians, but light by night 
to the Israelites, 

The conclusion, then, that we have reached, may be 
thus stated. Miracles were not intended as outside evi- 
dence to enforce reception of biblical teaching as divine 
revelation, but are intended to assure the believer, and 
to teach him the ways of divine working. The miracle 
and the parable are complementary of each other. The 
parable teaches the mode and effect of the application 
of truth; the miracle shows the application as the power 
of God unto salvation, 

It would be an unfair presentation of this subject that 
would keep back, and altogether ignore, certain passages 
which seem to point in a direction different from that in 
which our conclusion has led us, such as our Lord’s 
answer to John the Baptist, the reference of the rulers to 
his works, the Apostle’s declaration “ Jesus of Nazareth 
approved of God among you by miracles and wonders and 
signs,” and others of this kind,—of which I am free to 
confess that the number is large. As to the answer to 
John, his inquiry was a special one, not as to the divine 
commission of Jesus, but whether he was the coming one, 
whose coming John was sent to herald. Avnd, for reply, 
he was pointed to the miracles and other works, as being 
precisely those which had been predicted to be performed 
by the coming one. And so this rather falls into our 
classification of personal assurance. But bg this as it 
may, it is remarkable of all such passages (I thmk with- 
out exception) that they were addressed to Israelites, 
who believed in the Old Testament, with its miracles, 
and who were, therefore, theoretically-in a position to 
receive the miracles of Jesus and the apostles; so that 
the argument resolves into an ad hominum. And, 
when the appeal is made to them to believe on the evi- 
dence of miracles, it rests upon common ground. It is 
not a new currency that they are asked to adopt, but it 
is a tender made in the current coin of the realm. All 
such declarations, therefore, have no bearing upon the 
general question in hand. Moreover, it will be noted 
that, as Christianity expanded in its operations, the use 
of, or appeal to, miracles decreased in proportion to its 
embrace of a non-Israelitish constituency. And when 
we arrive at Antioch, where the first systematic effort 
was made to incorporate into the church the Gentile ele- 
ment as such (where, indeed, the Christian Church ‘was 
first established in reality), the miracle retires to the 
background, if it does not altogether cease to be a work- 
ing factor in the problem. . This progressive missionary 
church first realized the true idea of the Christian 
Church as being a new departure, an evolution into 
something which it was not before; and it propounded 
propositions to which the mother church at Jerusalem 
was obliged to subscribe, in however a mild and qualified 
way. It was natural, therefore, that they should give 
themselves a new and distinctive name,—Christian,— 
which even the Apostle Peter afterwards adopted. 





In the preparation of this paper, which is rather a 


iS 


syllabus than a discussion of the question, much has 
been excluded that might have been used in the lines of 
thought indicated, the design being to direct inquiry 
into*this field, without provoking controversy or tres- 
passing upon the domain of philosophy. Necessarily, 
therefore, it is as to form incomplete, being suggestivé 
rather than conclusive, interrogative rather than didactic. 
It is the expression of a search after truth. In. prospect- 
ing for this precious metal, certain indications have been 
discovered, and certain specimens obtained, which are 
now submitted for.analysis. If they do not stand the 
test; we have only furnished another illustration, of 
the proverbial truth that all is not gold that glitters; if 
the} tlo, we can say, Here is a mine of wealth. 
Baltimore, Md. 





A MONOLOGUE ON TIMIDITY, 


BY R. I, FULTON, 


Your tale is the same so frequently told me in my 
work among “‘all sorts and conditions of men.” Stop, 
and listen to a bit from my own life. You will not 
think me too egotistical, we have both referred too 
often to that message quoted by our mutual friend 
Parkson, ‘The time has come when all that any one 
knows on great and vital themes every one should 
know;” and this is a vital theme. 

Your work for Christ is being hindered because you 
are too timid, you cannot go forward, taking part, as I 
do, in various ways more or less public. Let me frankly 
tell you I know by personal experience that’this is non- 
sense, It is not that you cannot, it is you will not. This 
is not rashly said either; for there never was a creature 
more truly timid than this self-same person who is talk- 
ing to you, though you do think me utterly devoid of all 
such shrinkings, 

I began to find this out when merely a little child, 
when it was impossible for me to speak to a grown-up 
friend, to cross the room even for the candy he held out 
to me. Do you think you ever surpassed that, or did 
you ever have.to be taken home from a children’s party 
because of your timidity? Did you ever, as you grewe 
older, try to read some brief paper, and, your hand 
trembling, put up the other hand to steady.it when the 
paper rattled most audibly? Certainly you have not 
suffered more than I, 

The chief difference is that, as soon as I was old 
enough to realize what a nuisaxce I was to others, how 
truly uncomfortable this kind of “sensitive nature” was, 
I determined to make a fight against it, I would rout it 
as utterly as possible. 

Timidity analyzed is self-consciousness, the being sel f- 
centered. It is not having self-conceit always to be 
self-centered, though it does come close to that dis- 
agreeable characteristic; the former is a branch from 
the root of the latter. There gan only be one real 
remedy, consequently, real in the sense of being in- 
fallible. And the only infallible remedies come from 
Christ. Was I self-centered? Then I must. become 
Christo-central. 

You ask how it was done. You too are a Christian, 
yet you ask it, Why, I wanted to do all I could for 
Christ. As often as opportunities came, this pest, this 
timidity, this self-consciousness, attacked me, a regular 
tempter, and urged me not to sacrifice all my eomfort 
for such a smal] thing assaying a few words in prayer, 
candidly telling my opinion when it might be needed,— 
in all the ways you know of. Could I let this tempation 
always overcome me? Would not the moral and spirit- 
ual muscles relax and waste, like the physical, if not 
nerved to “fight the good fight”? Will-power is neéded, 
but who shall rouse the will? “The love of Christ con- 
strains me.” 

If I let these little, known quantities baffle me, the 
a 6 ¢,I never should be able to solve the problems of 
the unknown z y z, awaiting me in the future, though 
it might be the unknown were of great value, holding 
immense results in their proper solution. Wou were so 
sorry that Leonard could aot do well in college with his 
mathematics. It was only because, at school, he did not 
grasp every opportunity of mastering his algebra, He 
“ got along the best way he could.” 

All through life we are continually made aware of the 
helping hand our Master is ready to extend. He gives 
opportunities of all kinds, time after time. The use we 
make of our opportunities shows the stuff we are made 
of, and the reality of our desire to be like him. Never 
am I more thankful than when I think of the oppor- 
tunities given me for overcoming this, my chiefest foe 
to Christ’s work, . For I loved him, so 1 must do ali I 





could for him, and must lose no time in constant prepa- 
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tation for some unknown future period of setive work. | 
The time was not yet, but all have, or are to have, work 

to do, and only the best prepared can meet the ever- 

arising problems of the day. Neglected ai eansemmenten 

always mean future sorrow. 

' Our young people now have splendid opportunities, 
for this kind of training, in the bands that are requiring 
of them gradual participation and intellectual work 
with and before others. We had no such developing 
influences. Miss Fulton looks so carefully after the 
timid little boys who come to her band. She has learned 
the secret of overcoming their timidity. She never asks 
them to take a share in the exercises till they are truly 
interested by means of her curiosities, maps, pictures, 
and talks in the work. Interest overcomes fear and self. 
Enthusiasm banishes timidity. 

Great interest in Christ’s work, love for him, desire to 
do all possible to speed the coming of his kingdom, put 
down this selfish fear till we can 


“Stand firm just because we feel it writhe.” 


It never entirely deserts us, but it no longer leads us, 
making us obedient to its every whisper. “Oh, no! I 
would not do that. People will think it so strange. It 
would make you so conspicuous, or you would be sure to 
do it badly because you are so timid. So and so has just 
come in, and you know how sarcastic he is. He would 
be sure to make some disagreeable remark.” 

But the remedy is closely pressed to your heart. The+ 
Holy Spirit has so filled you with love to Christ that you 
have not time to pay attention to all this ignoble crowd 
of thoughts. ‘Why should the work cease, whilst I 
leave it and come down to you?” Of course, the share 
we each have is so tiny it might be spared, according to 
our jydgment; but you know the Lord has not made us 
to be judges. “Do with thy might whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do.” That is a measuring-scale that 
does not overlook the motes while weighing the tons. 

From the experience of a quarter of a century, let me 
say there is nothing that hinders more in Christ's work 
than this conceited timidity. Those who ought to be 
foremost in the-conflict are timidly waiting in corners 
(or around corners), fearful of a front seat because it 
might then be taken for granted they “ did not object to 
coming forward.” 

This enemy attacks in private as well as in public. It 
keeps us from the imperative visit or note of condolence, 
from “a word in season ” by voice or note, from being 
honest and true to our convictions. “They are not 
valiant for the truth upon the earth” was one ef the 
Lord’s condemnations. And in Paul’s list of worthies 
“the time would fail me to tell” of those who “ out of 
weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight” 
“through faith.” 

Timidity is weakness. “Out of weakness” you may 
be made strong “ through faith,” but only through faith 
and that consuming love, enthusiasm in truth. “ For- 
getting the things that are behind,” you can reach the 
opportunities before you if you conquer this weakest self 
that is enervating you in holding you back from action. 
Afier all, the subtlest and smallest things are the most 
difficult to deal with on account of their intangibility. 
This seems to penetrate even “‘the whole armor of God,” 
or else it so irritates the skin that the whole armor is not 
put on. 

“T can do all things through Christ which strengthen- 
eth me,” and so can you. But conquering brooks no 
delay. 

Alexander the Great conquered the world, not by his 
armies, his valor, but, he said, “by not delaying.” 

Germantown, Pa. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
BY MBS, GEORGE ARCHIBALD. 


The minds of the young are not elated by dry speeches 
nor tables of statistics, however true the sentiments or 
great the facts they may contain. He who attempts’ to 
conduct a Sunday-school and who loses sight of the needs 
of young natures, can never succeed. ~ 

Students of the Sunday-school question have seen the 
wisdom of adopting means once entirely unknown to 
religious laborers. Missionary days are known to a 
. large number of schools twelve times a year, one Sunday 
a month being devoted to this cause. Often the quar- 
terly missionary meeting is made prominent by special 
and attractive services. The church has established a 
Children’s Day, full of the beauty of lavish summer and 
the lessons of generous giving. On Christmas Day the 
hearts of millions of Sunday-school children are made 





glad, and the story of Christ's Jife is told and his love is 


taught. In various localities many other special ser- 
vices are held, as the pastor, superintendent, or school 
board may deem wise. 

These things are worthy and potent means, yet they 
may work more evi] than good from lack of judgment. 
The mistaken ambition of conductors and performers 
may make of the occasion shows. Rivalry may generate 
ill-feeling which will last for years. Competition may 
develop unhealthful excitement. Under these conditions 
Sunday-school entertainments are no better than the 
pleasures of the worldly, which have no motive beyond 
personal gratification. 

Ina certain church a pastor who was young, ambitious, 
and dramatic in his tendencies, took charge of the Sun- 
day-school missionary meetings. It was the plan of the 
missionary society to systematically present to the chil- 
dren information about missionary work and needs. 
This had been previously d«ne by short papers, speeches, 
and similar innocent means, made as attractive as pos- 
sible. When the young new pastor entered upon his 
work, he began to introduce more attractive programs. 
Dialogues between children who personated heathen 
gradually appeared. Missionary songs were arranged in 
forms resembling light operettas. People began to come 
tosee. The Sunday-school session could not accommo- 
date the performances: therefore the hour for the even- 
ing service was devoted to the society. At last, one 
Sunday night was produced, in thé anudience room 
of the church, such an entertainment as crowded the 
seats, and made it needful to fill the aisles with chairs. 
Young ladies dressed in white ushered, and such a play 
was presented as could not ordinarily be seen for less 
than half a dollar. The play was from the pen of the 
pastor. The scene was laid nowhere especially; but 
boys of fourteen or thereabouts, costumed to represent a 
Moslem, a Booddhist, a Jesuit, a Confucian, an Indian 
chief, and a Christian minister, took the parts. They 
called “Allah is Allah,” etc., they knelt before their 
shrines, they called on the Great Spirit, they intoned a 
prayer to Mary, but found no comfort. At last the 
minister knelt, and prayed the prayer he had learned 
from the pen of the pastor. After it, all the heathen 
proclaimed the conviction that the Christian religion 
alone could bring peace. 

A great sum was netted the missionary society; but 
whether the money sent to heathen could accomplish as 
much good as the performance must have done harm, it 
is beyond the power of any to say. 

This occurred in a Methodist church of four hundred 
members, in a city of over twenty thousand. It was, 
fortunately the last of the kind. The disfavor of the 
pious and the ridicule of the ‘worldly were a discourage- 
ment to farther inventions of the sort. 

It was an extreme case; but it is too true that the 
spirit that prompted it rules many less conspicuous ex- 
amples, and is one phase of unintentional evil-doing in 
Sunday-school work that good may come. ; 

Aside from the “show” tendency, there is another 
wrong, which is too often overlooked. It is the habit of 
holding services for children in the evening. In one 
church, during the past year—1890—all Sunday-school 
children have been invited at least half a dozen times to 
an evening entertainment. The ideas of the services 
were charming (and thoroughly devotional when occur- 
ring on Sunday), but they called out at least two hun- 
dred children who ought to have been at home, if not in 
bed. Think of two hundred pairs of weary legs trotting 
home through the dark, thir owners unattended by 
parents, in many instances, and overheated, excited, and 
generally undone by the late hours and unaccustomed 
scenes | 

If the effect of a trimmed ehurch is better by gaslight, 
the effect can be obtained at no more expense by dark- 
ening the church in the afternoon. There is, in fact, no 
good that may not be obtained as well in the daytime as 
evening,—except, perhaps, fewer adults may attend. 
Yet even these will turn out in sufficient numbers for 
the control of the children and all practical purposes. 
It may be a point apparently well taken by the advo- 
cates of evening entertainments, that children are allowed 
to attend parties and other places positively pernicious. 
This is too true in many instances. 

But the church is to lead in healthful directions, not 
to follow, even afar off, the reckless disregard the world 
has for moral and bodily good, as it pursues pleasure, It 
is the plain duty of projectors and conductors of the 
many plans for furthering Christian and benevolent 
work, to bear in mind three things: 

1. No effort is of much avail that does not point those 
who labor and those who patronize to the object beyond 
the effort. 








2. We should avoid everything that nourishes pride; 
personal vanity in presentment, envious pushing of indi- 
vidual preferences, or any other unchristian spirit. 

8. That which is not in itself healthful for body, soul, 
and mind, can never be healthful merely because it is 
used as an instrument to further a cause of the church. 

Having borne these things in mind, let us see to it 
that the world does not monopolize talent, beauty, and _ 
occasion for its own delights, but let us properly employ — 
these for the service of God and—it follows—for the good 
of mankind. 


Elmira, N. Y. 





A LITTLE CHILD’S PRAYER. 


BY FREDERICA BEARD. 


The prayer of a little child is sometimes very beautiful 
in its faith and simplicity of expression. We have all, 
perchance, listened to the voluntary petition or thanks- 
giving of some little one, and our hearts have been 
touched by its sweet, trustful spirit. We feel ourselves 
‘instinctively drawn nearer the Unseen, and are reminded 
of the Master’s words, “ Except ye .. . become as little 
childrep.” 

We see such a prayer quoted as an illustration of 
simple faith,—quoted because exceptional, and let us 
stop to question, Why is it so rare? How is it there are 
so many little ones to whom there stands a “ must” 
beside the evening prayer? The formula is gone 
through with as a necessity ; there lurks a fear that, if left 
undone, they may not be quite so safe through the dark 
night; or, as a matter of habit, the words are said over, 
and, two minutes after, the “sleepy little head” is fast 
asleep. I wonder if there is any good in such praying, 
even for a little one? 

The habit of prayer is of much value, but here the 
habit is that of saying a prayer. Will such a child grow 
up with a mingling of delight, of reverence, and of faith 
in prayer? “That will come later.” Yes, it may, not 
‘as a natural growth, but through a change wrought by 
some outside influence, and the effect of prayer in the 
formation of character will be largely lost. 

Is there not something wrong in the training of the 
baby lips and baby thought, that, from the earliest spir- 
itual development, there is not more union of the little 
spirit with the great Father-spirit by means of prayer? 
For instance, our little ones are taught to lisp the well- 
known lines: 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 
And this I ask for Jesus’ sake.” 


Or the simple phrase, “‘ Biéss papa, mama, brothers and 
sisters, and little baby. Amen.” Good as these may be, 
fur what they express, yet there is in them only an ask- 
ing for something; a desire and need expressed, rather 
than a “thank you” for what is given. No loving grati- 
tude is awakened in the little heart by a continual 
thought of all the Father is doing. And, if the prayer 
is really understood, the very asking implies a question 
of the Lord’s “keeping” and the Lord’s “taking,” of 
which there should be no doubt in the little one’s mind, 
It is only later, I think, that he can understand. that 
this asking keeps us mindful of our dependence on the 
heavenly Father, rather than on ourselves. But, how- 
ever that may be, the little prayer verses learned by rote 
often becpme meaningless from constant repetition, 
What might be beautiful is said in “sing-song” fashion, 
until no spark of reverence can be seen or felt. 

As I write, I am reminded of a kindergartner who 
omitted, for several days, the usual morning “Thank 
you” to the heavenly Father, because the little ones 
were so devoid of all reverence or thought of what they 
were doing. She impressed them with her sorrow, so 
that, when again permitted, as a privilege, to say it, the 
difference in spirit was marked. 

May not our children be so led to know the true idea 
of prayer, that, from the very first, the words they use 
may be their own, and either thanksgiving or petition 
be a voluntary expression from their hearts? My 
thought will be given best by quoting from an account, 
told by Miss Peabody, in her book to kindergartners and: 
mothers, of a little boy with whom such a plan was 
tried. She says: 


“Tt was very early a question of great interest to his 


‘mother, and also to me, whether prayer would be- 


come spontaneous with him; that is, whether he would 
think of speaking to God in human words. His intense 
realization of God’s presence seemed to be a cause of his 
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not doing so, and I feared to put. God at a distance by 
suggesting what, in ordinary cases, is a means of bring- 
Py him near. One day, when his grandmother dropped 

her needle, she called to F——, ‘Come, and look with 
your little sharp eyes for my needle.’ He did so, with 
his usual alacrity in service, and soon found it. Then 
he ran to me, and said, ‘When I go into the sky, I shall 
thank my good Friend for giving me such sharp eyes.’ 
Teaid, ‘What do you wait so long for?’ He gave mea 
glance of recognition, but said no more then. From 
that moment, however, he often came to me to say, 
When I go into the sky, I shall thank my heavenly 
Pather for giving me’ this or that; and I would always 
answer him as before, ‘Why do you wait till then?’ On 
one of these occasions, he turned from me, and said very 
tenderly, ‘I thank you, God.’... Very soon he began, 
‘God, I thank you for making these beautiful trees grow 
out of the ground; God, I thank you for making all the 
pretty wild flowers grow.’ He paused between each 
' complete sentence, ... and at last, after one for which 
he seemed to have searched his inmost mind, he closed 
with, ‘My dear God, I love you very much.’ You will 
" Observe that, in all this spontaneous act of devotion, 
there was no petition. In the fulness of his happy 
life, and, as I think, in the faith that God was giving 
him everything needful, and more, he never thought of 
asking for anything. Temptation to wrong-doing had 
not yet revealed the need the progressive spirit always 
feels for more goodness and love, which I had taken care 
to represent that God gave whenever the soul acknowl- 
edged its need.” 

This particular mode of development could not be 
used with all, perhaps not with many children, The 
little one may be brought into “the atmosphere” of 
prayer long before he can speak, by kneeling or sitting 
by the mother as she kneels in silent prayer. Gradually, 
as he grows older, he may be led to know what this 
means, until he shall of himself word his own prayer. 
The effect for good will be far greater if we seek for the 
natural development, with no “ forcing.” Perhaps, at a 
future time, the mother may pray before her little one 
such a prayer as this: 

“Father, we thank thee for the night, 

And for the pleasant morning light; 

For rest and food and loving care, 

And all that makes this world so fair, 

Help us to do the things we should, 

To be to others kind and good ; 
- In all we do, in work or play, 

To grow more loving every day.” 
’ Thus leading him a step higher, which, if he compre- 
hends and feels, he will make use of. 

If a beautiful little prayer in “set” words be given to 
begin with, let it be said in the most careful, reverent 
way. As soon as.it becomes hackneyed, change it for 
some other, with which more feeling may be called forth. 

Let us especially remember that, while the simplicity 
of the prayer chosen is a great thing, the manner of 
using itis greater. No form of words can be fully known 
by a little child; he will simply gain a general idea of 
them. Cultivate the true spirit, and, if possible, cling to 
the one form. - Given rightly, the more familiar it grows, 
the more the child will love it, and the more it will 
become a part of himself. 


Oak Park, Il. . 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE STORY OF TWO RAG DOLLS. 
BY MRS. J. D. COWLES. 


. Bessy and Mary were two little girls who lived next 
door to each other, and who were so inseparable that, 
as a few boards were conveniently off from the fence 
which separated their back yards, it was hard to tell 
whether Mary lived at Bessy’s house, or Bessy lived at 
Mary’s. 

They were together from morning till night, and when 
Mary had a cold, and was obliged to stay indoors, Bessy 
willingly stayed in with her; and when Bessy had the 
whooping-cough, Mary much preferred to have it too, 
rather than be separated from her precious friend so 
tong. When it grew too cold to spend so much time out- 
doors, they took turns carrying their dolls, books, and 
other belongings, to each other’s houses. 

One day in November, when it had been unusually 
stormy, and they had seemed to exhaust all the resources 
which even their wise little heads could devise, they sat 
quietly rocking their dolls, and each seemed to be in 
deep thought. 


jfully. 


Suddenly Mary exclaimed, “I wish we balgagok toa 
Mission Band!” 

“Why?” asked Bessy, without ‘much apparent iu- 
terest. 

“ Because then we could help dress dolls for the sick 
children, as my sister Jenny did last Christmas.” 

“Who told you about it?” Bessy asked, now very 
much interested. 

“Why, I heard Jenny telling mama. The girls of 
their Mission Band sent to New York for some dollies to 
dress, and then they sent them back, and some ladies in 
New York took them to the sick childred there. She 
didn’t know I was listening, but I was, ’cause I thought 
it would be nice, and so I said I’d like to do that, and 
Jenny just said, ‘Pooh! you couldn’t dress a doll,’ I 
didn’t think it was a bit nice for her to say that, ’cause I 
b’lieve I could,” 

“* Let’s try it, and show ’em we can, if we don’t belong 
to a Mission Band,” said Bessy, quite indignant at the 
rebuff her friend had received. 

* But where shall we get the dolls?” Mary asked dole- 


>. 


This was a poser, and they studied over it some time, 
when finally Bessy exclaimed: ‘‘I know! we’ll make 
some, like our best Susan and Hannah!” 

“That’s it! that’s it!” Mary fairly screamed. And 
they dancéd about the room in their excitement. 

On their last birthdays, these two little mothers had 
been made happy by the addition, to each of their fam- 
ilies, of a beautiful rag doll. At least, they thought 
them beautiful, and the bisque dollies found themselves 
quite neglected. Even after the novelty had worn off, 
the rag dolls were always their best dollies, and their 
mothers took an amount of solid comfort with them that 
their “store dolls” had failed to furnish. 

So now, after an excited discnssion, it was decided 
that each should make a rag doll as nearly like her own 
as possible, and take it to the two little Irish girls they 
had so often seen playing around that miserable shanty 
down in the hollow. 

“They ain’t sick, exactly,” Bessy said, in talking the 
matter over with Mary, “ but I should think they would 
be, with only a yard full of mud, that the pigs run around 
in, to play in; and I never saw ’em have anything to 
play with but some old tin cans and corn-cobs.””’ 

“ And "tain’t Christmas, either,” added Mary; “ but 
it’s most Thanksgiving, and I guess they'd like ’em just 
as well then.” 

So it was decided that Mary should ask her mother 
for an old pair of pillow-cases, from which they should 
make the dolls. Then Tom, Bessy’s fourteen-year-old 
brother, was to be asked to mark the faces with ink. 

“ He’ll do anything for me,” said Bessy; “ and if I tell 
him it’s a secret, he’ll never tell.” 

On the following day, Mary appeared at Bessy’s house 
with a large white roll under her arm, and, with many 
mysterious winks and whispers, the two girls frisked 
away to the play-room. 

“T asked mama if I could have anything I found in 
the rag-bag,” said Bessy, “ and she said ‘ Yes,’ so we can 
dress them beautifully, I know.” 

“Oh, how nice}” said Mary, 
industriously to work. 

After many unsatisfactory attempts, which, however, 
did not discourage them in the least, the pillow-cases 
were smoothly and firmly rolled; then, a short distance 
from the top, a narrow strip of white cloth was tied 
tightly around for the neck, and a little farther down 
another strip was tied, not quite so tight, for the waist. 
Then, taking them in their arms, and carefully covering 
them with their aprons, they went in search of Tom. 

When they found him, and showed him the dolls, he 
felt very much inclined to laugh at the odd-looking 
bundles; but when they explained the object of their 
work, and he looked in their earnest little-faces, he felt 
a queer sensation in his throat. 

“ Well,” said he, “I'll do the very best I can for you; 
but I’m not very much of an artist.” 

He brought pen and ink, and drew eyes, nose, and 
mouth,—even ears,—and, although one of the dolls was 
inclined to look just a little bit croas-eyed, the girls de- 
clared that that didn’t matter a bit, and that Tom had 
done splendidly. 

One thing about the dolls troubled the girls a. little, 
and that was what Tom designated as their “swelled 
heads.” The strip of cloth about their necks'was drawn 
so tightly that it caused the top of, their heads to spréad | 
open; but once more Tom came to the rescue, and offered 
to “make that all right” if they would find him a needle 
and thread. 


And then they went 





which he would not havehad any one else see for the ucal ; 
but which had a speedy effect*in reducing the heads to 
their normal proportions,—he had the satisfaction of 
hearing the girls pronounce him a “ darling,” and saw 
them set off in high glee to finish their work. 

Now the rag-bag was resorted to, and its contents un- 
ceremoniously dumped on the store-room floor. After 
much fishing about, amid “obs” and “ahs,” Mary began 
dancing excitedly about the floor, with a bunch of short 
ends of raveled yarn in her hand, “The very thing for 
hair! the very thing for hair!” she was saying as she 
whirled about; and Bessy was soon flying after her and 
echoing her words. 

When their dance was finished, they gathered their 
treasures into a heap, put the remainder of the rags back 
into the bag, and returned once more to the play-room. 
Here the precious yarn was divided, and, with the help 
of a bottle of mucilage, each doll was soon provided with 
the most charming array of curls,—somewhat oddly 
arranged, to be sure, but none the less charming for that. 
A piece of sateen was cut in two, and rolled around 
each for a dress; and around the waists, to hold the: 
dresses in place, a blue ribbon sash was tied. To be 
sure, these had been found in the rag-bag; but how 
mama ever could have put anything so nice in there, 
they could not understand. 

‘Lastly, a square of red flannel, just a little bit moth- 
eaten, but ever so pretty and bright, was cut in two cor- 


’nerwise, and made two of the “splendidest” shawls. 


These were carefully pinned over the dolls’ shoulders, 
and greatly helped to conceal their lack of arms. 

This completed ‘their outfit, and the girls held them 
up to view. Weren’t they lovely, any way? Then the 
girls stood them up against the wall, and backed off to 
the farther side of the room to take a better survey. 

I wish you could see them as I see them in memory 
yet, their funny grey frizzes tumbling all about their 
faces, their features somewhat awry, the little red shawls, 
blue sashes, and faded sateen gowns. You would feel, 
as Tom felt when he was invited into the room, like 
shouting with laughter, until you looked at the faces of 
the two little girls opposite, when, perhaps, you would 
do as he did, bolt from the room, choke awhile in the 
hall, and make vigorous use of your handkerchief. 

The dolls were named Susattand Hannah, for‘no other 
names seemed to the children to fit rag dolls so well. 

_The secret was well kept, and on «the morning of 


-| Thanksgiving Day, Tom obtained permission to take 


the girls for a walk. With the cherished dolls in their 
arms, and their hearts pretty nearly in their mouths, 
they reached the little house in the hollow, and, while 
Tom walked a little farther down the road, they went to 
the door ard rapped. 

A good-natured looking Irish woman opened the door, 
and gazed in surprise at her small visitors. Close behind 
her were the two little girls for whom the dollies were 
intended. 

“Tf you please, ma’am,” began Mary, after waiting a 
moment in vain for Bessy to speak, ‘‘ we’ve brought some 
dolls, that we made and dressed our own selves, for your 
little girls, because—this ain’t Christmas, but it’s a kind 
of holiday, you know, and we thought they might like 
some dollies to play with.” And Susan and Hannah 
were timidly held out. 

“Well, bless yer swate little hearts!” was the en- 
couraging response. “Ofcourse they'd like’em. Here, 
Mag an’ Kate, what d’ye think of these?” And the 
dolls were handed to their new owners. 

“Be they fer us?” Kate asked. “Shure we niver 
had a doll before at all.” And they were looked at and 
hugged with an enthusiasm which entirely satisfied the 
anxious hearts of our two little maidens, 

Two happy faces greeted Tom as he came back up the 
road, and an animated description of the visit was given 
him. And probably Tom would have remained the only 
one who knew the secret,—for Mary and Bess never 
told any one else, and Tom was sworn to secrecy,—if 
Mrs. Moran, the mother of Kate and Mag/ had not come 
one day to wash for Mary’s mama. 

Mary went down into the kitchen on some errand, 
and, upon seeing her, Mrs, Moran exclaimed, “Shure 
an’ if that ain’t the same blissid little angel as brought 
the dolls to me own little girls on Thanksgiving Day 
jist gone!” 

Mary’s mama did not at all understand, and, of course, 
| then the story came out; and when Mrs, Moran came 
next to wash, who should come with her but Kate and 
| Mag, carrying their precious dolls in their arms! 


able to tell the story to you. 





These were quickly brought, and, with a few stiteches,— 





Minneapolis, Minn, 


dies (va E Kea 


And that is the way we came to see them, and to be’ 


































































































































































































LESSON HELPS. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1891.] 























1. July 5.—The Word Made Flesh. John 1 : 1-18 
2. July 12.—Christ’s First Disciples,..........000. sccccecseseserserseeneee John 1 : 29-42 
3. July 19.—Christ’s First Miracle..................sse0.ccsorerseeessanenese John 2: 1-11 
4, July 26.—Christ and Nicod John 3 : 1-17 
5. August 2.—Christ at Jacob’s Well John 4 : 5-26 
6. August 9.—Christ’s Authority John 5 : 17-30 
7. August 16.—The Five Thousand Fed John 6 : 1-14 
8. August 23.—Christ the Bread of Life. John 6 : 26-40 
9. August 30.—Christ at the Feast...........c.-cressonssereerenseens covet John 7 : 31-44 
10. September 6.—The True Children of God...........0.. sss.css0-+ John 8 : 31-47 


11. September 13.—Christ and the Blind Man....... 

12. Sept. 20.—Christ the Good Shepherd............ 

13. September 27,—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Prov. 4: 
Missionary Lesson, Acts 10 : 25-35. 


w..JOHN 9 : 1-11, 35-38 
Jobn 10 : 1-16 
13-19 ; or, 








LESSON XIl., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1891. 
TitLE: CHRIST THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
LESSON’ TEXT. 


‘ (John 10 : 1-16. 
COMMON VERSION. 

1 Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
He that entereth not by the door 
into the sheepfold, but climbeth 
up some other way, the same is a 
thief and a robber. 

2 But he that entereth in by the 
door is the shepherd of the sheep. 

8 To him the porter openeth ; 
and the sheep hear his voice: and 
hecalleth his owrisheep by name, 
and leadeth them out. ' 

4 And when he putteth forth his 
own sheep, he goeth before them, 
and thesheep follow him: forthey 
know his voice, 

5 And a stranger will they not 
follow, but will flee from him; for 
they know not the voice of stran- 
gers. 

6 Phis parable spake Jesus unto 
them; but they understood not 
what things they wére which he 


spake unto them. 


7 Then said Jesus unto them 
again, Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, I am the door of the sheep. 

.. 8. All that ever came before me 
are thieves and robbers: but the 
sheep did not hear them. 

9 Iam the door: by me if any 
man enter in, he shall be saved, 
and shall go in and out, and find 
pasture. 

10 The thief cometh not, but for 
to steal, and to kill, and to destroy: 
Iam come that they might have 
life, and that they might have ¢! 
more abundantly. 

11 I am the good shepherd: the 
good shepherd giveth his life for 
the sheep. 

12 But he that is a hireling, and 
not the shephetd, whose own the 
sheep are not, seeth the wolf com- 
ing, and leaveth the sheep, and 
fleeth; and the wolf catcheth 
them, and scattereth the sheep. 

18 The hireling fleeth, because 
he is a hireling, and careth not 
for the sheep, 

14 I am the good shepherd, and 
know my sheep, and am known 
of mine. 

15 As the Father knoweth me, 
even so know I the Father: and I 
lay down my life for the sheep. 

16 And other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold: them 
also I must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice; and there shall be 


Memory verses: 14-16.) 





one fgld, and one shepherd. 





10r, @ shepherd 2Or, 
there shall be one flock 


The American Revisers would add to the margin, at verse 8, Some 


ancient authorities omit before me. 


proverb *Or, have abundance ‘Or, lead %Or, 


REVISED VERSION. 

1 Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
He that entereth not by the 
door into the fold of the sheep, 
but climbeth up some other 
way, the same is a thief and a 

2 robber. But he that entereth 
in by the door is ! the shepherd 

3 of the sheep. To him the por- 
ter openeth; and the sheep 
hear his voice: and he calleth 
his own sheep by name, and 

4 leadeth them ont. When he 
hath put forth all his own, he 
goeth before them, and the 
sheep follow him: for they 

5 know hisvoice. And astranger 
will they not follow, but will 
flee from him: for they know 

6 not the voice of strangers. This 
parable spake Jesus unto 
them: but they understood not 
what things they were which 
he spake unto them. 

7 Jesus therefore said unto 
them again, Verily, verily, Isay 
unto you, I am the door of the 

-8 sheep. All that came before 
me are thieves and robbers: 
but the sheep did not hear 

9 them. I am the door: by me 
if any man enter in, he shall 
be saved, and shall go in and 
go out, and shall find pgsture. 

10 The thief cometh not, but that 
he may steal, and kill, and de- 
stroy: I came that they may 

have life, and may * have i 
1¥abundantly. I am the good 
shepherd : the good shepherd 
layeth down his life for the 
12 sheep. He that is a hireling, 
and not ashepherd, whose own 
the sheep are not, beholdeth 
the wolf coming, and leaveth 
the sheep, and fleeth, and the 
wolf snatcheth them, and scat- 

13 tereth them: he fleeth because he 
isa hireling, and careth not for 

14 thesheep. Iam the good shep- 
herd; and I know mine own, 

15 and mine own know me, even 

as the Father knoweth me, 
and I know the Father; and I 
lay down my life for the sheep. 

16 And other sheep I have, which 
are not of this fold: them also 
I must ‘bring, and they shall 
hear my voice; and *they shall 
become one flock, one ghep- 

herd, 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Son of God. 
GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: These are written, that 


ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and 
that believing ye might have life through his name.—John 20: 31. 


Lesson Toric: The Son the Good Shepherd. 
1. The Shepherd’s Fold, vs. 1-3, f.c. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Shepherd’s Flock, vs. 3-10. 
3, The Shepherd’s Care, vs. 11-16. 
Goitpen Text: The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. 


—Psa. 23 : 1. 


+ 


Darty Home Reaptnas: 


M.—John 10: 1-16. The Son the good shepherd. 
T.—John 10: 17-30. Safety of the sheep. 
W.—Lauke 15: 1-7. The shepherd's care. 


T.—Ezek. 34: 11-19. The shepherd's work. 
F.—Matt. 18: 1-14. The flock's safety. 
$.—Matt. 25 : 31-46. Sheep and goats. 
$.—Psa. 23: 1-6. The Shepherd Psalm. 


+ 


- LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE SHEPHERD'S FOLD. 
s 
1. The Guarded Fold : 
The dour into the fold of the sheep (1). 
Build you . . . folds for your sheep (Num. 32 : 24). 
The children of Gad built folds for sheep (Num. 382 : 34-36). 


Sharon shall be a fold “ flocks Isa. 6b 
Upon the mountains. . . shall their fold be (Ezek. 34 : 14). 


Ul, The Wicked Intruder : 
He that .. . climbeth up some other way, . 
ro rophets, ...sheep’s clothing, . . 


There shall arise false Christs, and false prophets (Matt. 24: 24). 
All that came before me are thieves and robbers (John 10 : 8). 
False brethren privily brought in (Gal,.2 : 4). 


il. The Vigilant Porter : 
To him the porter openeth (3). 
They came and called unto the porter ae the as (2 Kings 7 : 10). 
The porters were at every gate (2 Chron. 35 
Commanded also the porter to watch (Mark 18 : 94). 
God... had opened a door of faith unto the Gentiles (Acts 14 : 27). 
) “The door into the fold.”” (1) The secure fold ; (2) The legiti- 
mate entrance; (3) The ores | intruder ; (4) The vigilant 
rier; (5) The welcome shephe 
‘The shepherd of the noon a? 
© an (2) 





.. 8 a thief (1). 
. ravyening wolves (Matt, 


(1) The shepherd's qualifica- 

be shepherd's possessions; (3) The shepherd’s pur- 
poses: (4) The shepherd’s acts. 

3. ‘*To him the porter openeth.’’ (1) Guarding the flock ; (2) Ex- 
cluding the intruder; (3) Admitting the shepherd, 


Il. THE SHEPHERD’S FLOCK. 


|. Hear his Voice : 
The sheep hear his voice (3). 


This is my beloved Son ;... hear ye him (Matt. 17 : 5). 

The people all hung upon him, listening (Luke 19 : 48). 

The sheep follow him : for they know his voice (John 10 : 4). 
My sheep hear my voice (John 10 : 27). 


ll. Follow his Steps : 
He goeth before them, and the sheep “egw him (4). 


ue leadeth me beside the still waters (Psa, 23 

. shall gently lead those that give suck i 40 : 11). 

I know ~ yy and they follow me (John 10 : 27). 

The Lamb... shall guide them unto fountains of waters (Rev. 7 : 17). 


Hl. Live by Him; 
I came that they may have life (10). 


Whosoever believeth may in him have eternal life (John 8 : 15). 
I will give. . . my flesh; for the life of the world (John 6 : 51). 

I give unto them corneal life (Jobn 10 : 28). 

Eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord (Rom. 5 : 21), 

1. ‘‘The sheep follow him.” (1) The Leader; (2) His attractions; 
ytd ee —(1) Who? (2) Whom ? (3) Whence? (4) Whither? 
(5) W 

.* They ues his voice.’ TheShepherd’s voice (1) Uttered how? 
(2) Commanding what? (3) Leading whither? 

8. ‘*I came that pa A met have life, and may have it abundantly.” 
(1) The sheep without life ; ef The Shepherd bringing life ; (3) 

The life abundantly bestowed, 


III, THE SHEPHERD’S CARE. 


1. Redeeming the Sheep : 

The good shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep (11). 
He was wounded for our transgressions (Isa, 53 : 5), 
The Son of man came. . . to give his life a ransom (Matt. 20 : 28). 
I lay down my life, that I may take it again ¢John 10 : 17). 
He laid down his life for us (1 John 3 : 16). 


ll. De’ending the Sheep : 

He that is a hireling, and not a shepherd, . . . fleeth (12). 
I went out after him, and smote him, and delivered it (1 Sam. 17 at 
Let them ever shout foi joy, because thou defendest them (Psa. 5: 11). 


I will fear no evil; for thou art with me (Psa. 28 : 4). 
We are more than’ conquerors through him (Rom. 8 : 37). 


Wil, Gathering the Sheep : 
Them also I must bring ; . . 

(16). 

He shall guther the lambs in his arm (Isa, 40 : 11). 

I will. .. gather them from the countries (Ezek. 34: 13). 

1  « . that they may all be one (John 17 : 20, 21). 

Ye int now returned unto the Shepherd. . . of your souls (1 Pet. 
2: 2 


1. “‘Iam the good she 
(2) Justified by bis life 


. and they shall become one flock 


herd. " A title (1) Assumed by the Lord 
; (83) Enjoyed by the saints ; (4) Honored 
by the Father. 


2. “I know mine own, and mine own know me.” (1) What the 
Lord knows of his people; (2) What his peo le know of the Lord. 

. “One flock. one shepherd ’’ The church's destiny: (1) One 
flock: (2) One fold; (3) One Shepherd; (4) One career.—(1) 
Divisions ended; (2) Unity realized, 


i) 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRIST THE SHEPHERD. 


Foretold (Gen. 49 : 24 ; Ezek. 34 : 23 ; 37 : 24). 

Described (Micah 5:4; John 10:14; Heb. 13: 20; 1 Pet. 5 : 4). 

Typified (1 Sam. 16 : 11), 

His sacrifice of self (Zech. 13:7 ; Matt. 26: 31; 

20 : 28). 

His knowledge ot the flock (John 10 : 14, 27). 

His care of the flock (Psa. 23:1-3; Isa. 40:11; 
--9:16 ; John 10 : 3, 4, 9, 11, 14, 15, 27). 

His supreme gift (John 10 : 28). 


John 10: 11, 15; Acts 


Jer. 31:10; Zech, 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The only recorded event is a brief 
discussion with some Pharisees who were with Jesus when he 
found the cured blind man. Probably this discussion occa- 
sioned the discourse of the lesson. 

Piace—In Jerusalem, but at what place is uncertain. If 
this passage is connected in time and place with verse 22, 
then Solomon’s porch may have been the scene of all the 
events narrated in John 9: 35 to 10: 39. Some have 
thought the imagery of the lesson was suggested by proximity 
to the sheep-gate. 

Trwe.—Immediately after the last lesson, probably on the 
same day, either in October, A.U.C. 782,—that is, A.D. 29,—or 





the feast of tabernacles; the lattér, that of the feast of dedi- 
cation. : 
Prrsons.—Our Lord and his auditors, who were Pharisees, 
though others were doubtless present. 

IncipENnts.—The parable of the good shepherd, who is con+ 
trasted with thieves and robbers,—in his way of entering the 
fold, in the following of him by his own sheep. The figuré 
of a door is then used to bring out a further contrast with 
the thieves and robbers. The good shepherd lays down his 
life for the sheep, but the hireling deserts the sheep when in 
danger. The good shepherd knows his sheep, and they know 
him, as the Father and the Son know each other. The lesson 
closes with a prediction that other sheep shall become part of 
the one flock of the one Shepherd. 

There is no parallel passage. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.— Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that entereth 
not by the door into the fold of the sheep, but climbeth up some 
other way, the same is a thief and a robber. But he that enteret 

in by the door is the shepherd of the sheep: There can be little 
doubt that the early verses of this chapter are to be closely 
connected with the closing ones of the preceding chapter, and 
that thus the discourse here was a continuous one, The hos- 
tile Jewish leaders, religious guides and rulers as they were, 
weré thieves and robbers. Meyer suggests that the reason 
why the opponents of Jesus did not interrupt him was because 
they did not understand the figure at first (v. 6), and after- 
wards many failed to understand the explanation, and despised 
him as if he were crazy (v. 20), and others were impressed 
and yielded to the impression. The figure is evidently de- 
rived from the sheep-folds with which his hearers were 


Pfamiliar,—an enclosed place surrounded by a wall, but not 


covered bya roof. In the wall was a gate, through which 
the sheep were allowed to go in and out, and at which a 
porter watched by night. The man who does not enter by 
the gate, but climbs up over the wall from some other point, 


-| shows thereby that he is not the shepherd, but a robber. He 


who enters by the gate, on the other hand, gives evidence 
that he is “the” (or, as the margin has it, “a”) shepherd, 
The first part of the parable is preparatory to what follows, 
where Jesus makes declarations respecting himself. 

Verse 3.—To him the porter openeth ; and the sheep hear his 
voice: and he calleth his own sheep by name, and leadeth them out: 
The porter, who keeps the gate, récognizes him at once, and 
allows him free entrance, He knows the marks of the shep- 
herd and of the robber. The sheep also recognize him. They 
know his voice as he calls them, and follow him according to 
his will, There is a reference to the cases, which were com- 
mon, where several flocks were placed in one fold. It is the 
sheep belonging to his own flock that yield to the call ‘of his 
voice and follow him as he leads them out: “ his own sheep.” 
“Leadeth them out” to pasture, where they feed under his 
care. 

Verses 4, 5.—When he hath put forth all his own, he goeth 
before them, and the sheep follow him: for they know his voice. 
And a stranger will they not follow, but will flee from him: for 
they know not the voice of strangers: The custom of the country 
and the time was that the shepherd went before the flocks 
leading, and not driving, them. The recognition of his voice, 
therefore, was all-important. They would follow when, and 
only when, they knew the voice. The “stranger” is any and 
every one who is not their shepherd. The sheep flee from 
such a one because they do not know his voice. The thieves 
and robbers—the men of the character and attitude of the 
Pharisaic rulers—would not have a receptive hearing from 
those who had the true susceptibility for the divine message 
and truth. But the drawing of the Father for such men— 
those who had the divinely awakened readiness for the truth 
—was a drawing towards the true shepherd. 

Verse 6.—This parable spake Jesus unto them: but they 
understood not what things they were which he spake unto them : 
The word here used for “parable” is not the same as that 
which we find in the other three Gospels. The preceding 
verses contain what is strictly an allegory, rather than a 
parable. It designates what is one side of the common path, 
—and thus a by-path saying, a proverb, etc. The hearers 
who are referred to did not understand the meaning of Jesu’ 
words. Their minds were so dulled by their own external- 
ism, that they could not readily open themselves to the appre- 
hension of that which moved wholly in the spiritual sphere, 
It was scarcely to be expected that they would comprehend 
the significance of the terms “thieves” and “robbers” as 
applicable to themselves. To listen to such words was for 
them to listen to what had no appropriate meaning. The 
allegory represented for them no truth having a personal 
bearing upon themselves. 

Verses 7-9.—Jesus therefore said unto them again, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, I am the door of the sheep. All that came 
before me are thieves and robbers : but the sheep did not hear them, 
Iam the door: by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, and 
shall go in and go out, and shall find pasture: In the earlier 





in December of the same year. The former date is that of 


verses the shepherd is represented as the one who enters in’ 
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* through the door, and is thus contrasted with the thief and 
‘the robber. Here the representation is of Jesus himself as 
the door, and of those who preceded him as thieves and rob- 
bers. The reference in the expression, “all that came before 
me,” is not to those teachers of the prophetic and Old Testa- 
ment times who had preceded Jesus, but yet had been in the 
true line.of the development of the kingdom of God in the 
world, but, as we may believe, to such teachers as were now 
to be seen in the hostile Pharisaic party, and all who had 
appeared as regardless of or opposing the divine truth, All 
such were of the class who did not enter through the gate of 
the fold, but climbed up from some other place.—The sheep 
did not hear them : Those who were susceptible to the divine 
truth did not listen to their teaching, and were not drawn 
away after them. In verse 9, Jesus repeats the words, “I am 
the door,” thus adding emphasis to his declaration, and also 
preparing the way for what is immediately to follow, It is 
not improbabable that, by this expression as here used, Jesus 
would suggest both the idea of entrance to the sheep and for 
the sheep. The true teacher must enter, and the true disci- 
_ ple go in and go out, through the door, which is Christ him- 
' gelf. The last verbs of verse 9 fill out and explain what is 
meant by “shall be saved.” The expressions are borrowed 
from the figure of the parable; but, of course, in their appli- 
cation, they carry in themselves the thought of the spiritual, 
eternal life. 

Verse 10.—The thief cometh not, but that he may steal, and 
hill, and destroy: I came that they may have life, and may have 
it abundantly : The thief, who climbs over the wall, has only 
the evil and destructive purpose; my purpose is the very 
opposite of this,—not to destroy, but to give life, and to give 
it in abundant measure. My mission is one of blessing. This 
verse is preparatory to the declaration of verse 11, and forms 
a fitting link of connection between what precedes and what 


follows. 4 


Verses 11-13.—I am the good shepherd: the good shepherd 

layeth down his life for the sheep. He that is a hireling, and not 
@ shepherd, whose own the sheep are not, beholdeth the wolf coming, 
and leaveth the sheep, and fleeth, and the wolf snatcheth them, and 
seattereth them: he fleeth because he is a hireling, and careth not 
for the sheep: Jesus is the door ; he is also the shepherd, even 
the shepherd who is above and beyond all others, the good 
shepherd,—the one, and only one, who realizes the full idea. 
The evidence is found in the completeness of self-sacrifice.— 
For : That is, on behalf of, and for the good of, the sheep, he 
is ready to lay down his life, and he does lay it down. The 
hour was rapidly approaching when the great sacrifice was 
to be made.— He that is a hireling: The figure changes here, 
of necessity, because of the change in the leading thought.— 
Not a shepherd : That is, not an owner of the sheep, but sim- 
ply one who is hired to take charge of them. He feels no 
such personal interest in them as the shepherd feels, He 
cares not for the sheep, and so he provides for his own safety 
only, while neglecting them. 
* Verses 14-16.—J am the good shepherd; and I know mine own, 
and mine own know me, even as the Father knoweth me, and I 
know the Father ; and I lay down my life for the sheep. And 
other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice ; and they shall become one 
flock, one shepherd: There is an intimate knowledge in the 
relation between Jesus and his disciples, like that existing 
between the Father and himself,—a soul-knowledge as be- 
tween holy souls that are one in love and purpose and life, 
In verse 16, the thought widens out to the gathering in of 
the Gentiles, and the consummation of the plan of the uni- 
versal kingdom.—Not of this fold: The reference is to those 
who are beyond the limits of the Jewish people.—One flock : 
Not “one fold,” as the Authorized Version has it. Different 
_ folds, but one flock. Beginning with a comparison of Jesus 
‘ himself with the Pharisaic teachers, and moving on with a 
picturing under figures connected with the sheepfold, the 
sheep, and the shepherd, the parable places in striking con- 
trast the true teacher and the false ones, the good shepherd 
and the selfish hireling, who cares nothing for the sheep, 
and thinks only of bimself. Its beautiful and suggestive 
words end in the picture of the final perfecting of the work 
and realizetion of the great blessing. Toa mind and spirit 
such as the writer of this Gospel had, the words and thoughts 
of the parable must have brought the joyful lesson of a life- 
time. They must have borne continual testimony to what 
Jesus was, and must, as it would seem, have constituted one 
of the divinely given proofs that he was the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world, the One through faith in whom any 
man and all men might be saved. 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE. D.D., LL.D. 


Palestine, in many parts of it, is a country fit only for sheep 
and goats, and has been wandered over by flocks of them, 
under their shepherds, from the earliest ages. The central 
and northern hills and valleys, indeed, are largely fit for 
agriculture, or olives and vineyards; but even in these dis 
triots there are tracts of stony uplands profitable only for thin 


- 


pasture, while Judah, ‘to the far south, must always have been 
given up, to a large extent, to. the shepherd. The ancient 
territory of Simeon, indeed, which shaded into the south of 
Judah, was so entirely pastoral, that the tribe continued, more 
or less, the tent-life of the wilderness ; and we know that the 
lands beyond the Jordan were more famous for their sheep- 
folds than their towns. Even now, in many a valley and on 
many a hill-slope, one sees each day, wherever he be, the 
shepherd, with his black goats or grey sheep; and from his 
childhood Christ must have been familiar with the gathering 
of the small flocks round the watering-place at the fountain 
below Nazareth, which every evening still shows; and the 
sacrifices at the temple must have dotted every road he 
traveled with shepherds leading their charge towards 
Jerusalem. 

The tenth chapter of St. John should begin at the thirty-fifth 
verse of the ninth chapter; for these verses with the first 
twenty-one of the tenth chapter form one connected incident 
and discourse. The poor man, blind from birth, whose eyes 
had been opened, having been “cast out” by the Jewish 
ecclesiastical authorities, our Lord lost no time in showing 
him how much he thought of his fidelity to bis benefactor. 
He already knew that Christ must come from God, though 
he had not as yet seen in him the Messiah; but a simple 
announcement by our Lord, on his finding him, that he who 
spoke to him was “the Son of God,” at once gained his hearty 
acceptance. “Lord,” said he, “I believe,” and kneeled at 
his feet, before all around, in lowly reverence. Seeing him 
thus won to spiritual sight as well as bodily, the spectacle 
furnished a fresh subject for the great Teacher, “ This,” 
said he, in effect, to the circle about him, which included 
some of the Pharisees, his deadly enemies, “ shows you that 
I came into this world, not only to lead men to God, but to 
mark out the differences in men through my being received 
by some and rejected by others. Through me, those who are 
blind—that is, conscious of not knowing divine truth—come 
to seek it; while those who think themselves in possession of 
that truth, and therefore do not receive from me, who alone 
can give it, the true light, become blind by shutting their 
eyes and hardening their hearts against it.” 

The rabbis, who were there to watch his every poe in- 
stantly assumed that he hinted at them—the leaders of the 
people—as blind. Touched to the quick by a seeming im- 
putation that, while holding this high dignity, they were 
unworthy of it, they instantly asked, “Are we also blind?” 
“ Not at all,” anewaned Christ; “if you were really blind,”— 
meaning, if they felt that they were in need of the true 
knowledge of spiritual things,—“ ye would be without sin,”— 
that is, your want of faith in me would not be sinful, because 
it would not rise from opposition to the divine truth, but'from 
your not yet having learned it. ‘ But now that ye say, We 
see,”—that is, claim to know divine truth,—“ your sin 
remaineth,”—your want of faith in me is not only sioful, 
but your sins remain against you, because this blindness 
is the permanent cause of your rejecting me, and thus hin- 
ders you from ever, while it continues, attaining faith and 
forgiveness. 

“Verily, verily,” continued he (John 10: 1), sabi 
the rabbis, “while you reject me, and yet seek to be shep- 
herds of the people of God, you can only be their destruc- 
tion. You know how shepherds sleep in the fold, beside the 
sheep, and enter it by the door, and that any one climbing 
the wall to do so, or trying to get in by any other way than 
the door, is a thief and a robber [v. 2]. But he who enters 
by the door is a shepherd of the sheep [vs. 3, 4], whom the 
keeper of the gate permits to enter, and the sheep hear his 
voice, and from among the various flocks gathered inside the 
fold he each morning calls his own sheep, each by its own 
name, and leads them out and then goes before, guiding them 
to their pasture, they following, for they know his Yoice 
{v. 5]. But they will not follow a stranger, knowing he 
is not their own shepherd, but will flee from him; for they 
know not the voice of strangers.” This parable, however, 
not being understood by his hearers (v. 6), Jesus continued, 
in explanation, “ Verily, verily, I am the door of the sheep” 

(v. 7). 

As if he had said: “ To be true shepherds you must enter 
the fold; that is, enter on your office among the people of 
God, through me Imo st qualify and appoint you. I must 
be the medium of your relation to the sheep.” The Phari- 
sees, therefore, could not be true shepherds, though they 
claimed that they, and no others, were so, because they were 
not connected with him, but were unbelieving and hostile. 
‘*Those who affect to be leaders of tke people of God, inde- 
pendent of me,” he went on to say, “ are like the thieves and 
robbers who enter the fold, not by the door, but by climbing 
over the wall.” The priestly and Pharisaic “ leaders” who 
so bitterly opposed him had held their position of recognized 
religious teachers, so dear to their pride, from before Christ’s 
public appearance ; but their opposition to him showed that 
they were not true shepherds. Their followers, moreover, 
were not the true sheep of the fold of God; these would not 
hear them, 

Christ then repeated the words, “I am the door” (v. 9), to 
draw deeper attention to them. “If any man enter by me 














into the fold,” that is, enter on the high office of shepherd, 
qualified and appointed by me, he himself shall be saved, 
in the kingdom of God, when it appears, as a true servant, 
and, meanwhile, shall rightfully go in and out, day by day, 


leading the flock to good pasture, and guarding them from 


all that would hurt. But the thief, who, not entering by me, 
has climbed into the fold, has no such love of the sheep, or 
care for them, and only thinks of selfish advantage,—to steal, 
to kill, to destroy. Very different from such a one, I have 
come to the sheep that they may have life, and may have it 
abundantly. So utterly contrasted am I-and these would-be 
spiritual leaders, who are against me. The sheep will not be 
killed and destroyed by me, but will receive spiritual life 
here and hereafter, “abundantly,” from me, and that life 
will be nourished rhea by the grace of God bestowed 
on them through me. 

Then, passing from the figure of his being the door of the 
fold to that of the shepherd himself, he continued, “I am the 
good shepherd,”—the example for all under-shepherds to fol- 
lgw. The good shepherd lays down his life for the sheep; and_ 
I shall do that for mine, and so all those who seck to be 
good shepherds should do for, theirs, if needed. The change 
of figure made it unfitting to speak of his enemies any longer 
as thieves, the contrast necessarily lying between the good 
shepherd, who led the flock from love, and was ready to die 
for it, and hirelings, who affected to be good shepherds, but 
were inspired only by selfish motives. “He that is a hire- 
ling,” says he, “and not a shepherd leading his own flock, 
sees the wolf coming,”—that is, some threatened attack on 
the flock,—and he “leaves it, and flees,” to save himself, 
“and the sheep are scattered,” and some of. them seized: 
“He flees because he is a hireling, and careth not for the 
sheep,” 

Then, for the third time, he repeated, “I ‘am the good 
shepherd, and, as such, know my sheep,’—know them by 
inmost communion of love and spiritual life, “and mine 
own [sheep] know me, even as the Father knoweth me and 
I know the Father. Yes, and, as the good shepherd, I lay 
down my life for the sheep. Still more, this, my death for 
the sheep, will unite in one great flock all who believe in me, 
Jew or Gentile; for I have other sheep besides those of Is- 
rael, and I will lead them also te the fold, since they, too, as 
mine, will recognize and listen to my voice, and Jew and 
Gentile shall become one fold, under one shepherd. No 
longer a national religion like that of Judaism, the new king- 
dom of God will unite in its citizenship all who enter through 
loving faith in the Saviour and imitation of his life, 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 








THE SHEPHERD OF MEN. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The Pharisees’ treatment of the blind man showed what 
tender shepherds they were, and their indignant “ Are we 
blind?” betrayed their iyritable self-conceit. Therefore 
Christ assails their consciences in this lesson, which must be 
taken in close connection with what goes before. We have, 
first, a picture of a true shepherd, and then the expansion 
and application of its two principal ideas. 

1, The “ parable” (vs, 1-5) sets forth the ideal of a true 
shepherd ; but, since that ideal is fulfilled in Jesus, it is also 
his own portrait of himself, though the personal reference is 
quite in the background. The picture is meant to rouse the 
consciences of the unworthy shepherds by showing them what 
they should be, but that application is also in the background. 
It is not always wise to say, “Thou art the man.” It is often 
better to hold up the portrait of what a man should be, and 
leave him to say whether it is a likeness of him. 

A true shepherd enters the fold by the door. A fold is an 
external organization: in its original meaning here, the Jew- 
ish theocracy ; for us, the Christian Church. This Gospel 
has‘all along been insisting on the activity of the eternal 
Word before incarnation; and therefore we must take it that 
from the beginning all true shepherds and guides, lawgivers, 
prophets, kings, entered on their office through him, Honest 
men go in by the door. If we see one getting over the fence, 
we conclude that “he is on no good errand. The unworthy 
teachers of that day had selfish ends to further, and, whether 
by stealth like “a thief” or by violence like a “robber,” 
sought their own gain. They are dead and gone, but the 
warning is as much needed by Christian teachers of all de- 
grees. He is no true shepherd who does not derive his office 
from Jesus, and use it forhim. “ Not ourselves, but Christ 
Jesus the Lord ;, and ourselves your servants,” should be our 
motto. Reliance on one’s own powers, entrance on such 
sacred tasks from one’s own self-will, discharge of them for 
one’s own advantage, either as regards money or glory, making 
anything but Jesus one’s theme, are signs of being thieves, 
not shepherds. These are the dangers besetting all religious 
teaching. Conceit climbs high ; the door is low-pitched, and 
a man must.stoop to go in. + 

“To him the porter openeth.” The meaning of this second 
trait is obscure, To treat it as mere embellishment seems 





scarcely reverent; to explain it as referring to recognition 
by ecclesiastical authorities is incongruous,—for these are 
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" ” The explanation which sees in it the work 
of the Divine Spirit furthering Christ-derived and Chrtist- 
devoted work seems worthiest. He who enters on his service 
through the door will find a mighty power clearing away 
obstacles and prospering his goings. _ 

Next we see the shepherd in the fold (v. 3). His only 
weapon is his voice, and “the sheep” hear it. The-presence 
in the fold of unworthy members is probably lightly indi- 
cated; but the main point is that prepared hearts recognize 
_ the truth, and in like manner the selective work of the sh 
herd may be glanced a as weil ay The Tenderness of The Don 
Setwese Reed the thek in that sweet phrase, “his. own 
sheep.” Each trne Christian teacher will find some who will 
specially respond to his manner of setting forth the truth. 
Diversities of gifts correspond to diversities of needs. Indi- 
vidualizing care and tender knowledge of each are marks of 
the true shepherd. To call by name implies this and more. 
Toa stranger all sheep are alike; the shepherd knows them 
apart. It is a beautiful picture of loving intimacy, lowliness, 
care, and confidence, and one which every teacher should 
_ ponder. Contrast with it the Pharisees’ treatment of the 
blind man. 

Having gathered his own sheep, the shepherd “leadeth them 
out.” So we have next the shepherd and flock outside the 
fold. They are taken out to pasture and exercise, which, & the 
most wide application, suggests that the activities of life are 
to be regulated by the truth that religious teaching finds its 
goal in obedient conduct, that to do and not to meditate or 
rest, is the end of man. But there is, probably, also a hint 
that the time for the separation between sheep and goats in 
Israel was at hand, and that Jesus was soon to call his own 
from the mass, and guide them to new pastures, The hint 
of the establishment of the church apart from the synagogue 
is here: 

But the main point in the sweet picture is the relation of 
confidence and close companionship between shepherd and 
sheep,—he going before, they, drawn by his voice, following, 
safe in his presence and secure from wandering, when behind | 
him. Lessons for all Christian teachers lie on the surface; 
that is the ideal for them. They miserably fail if they are 
not leaders in holy living, just as disciples fail if they merel 
admire their voices, and do not follow their footsteps. ( Of 
course, through this ideal picture of what every true shep- 
herd should be shines the actual realization of it in Christ, 
who is himself the shepherd whom he drew; but that is in 
the background. 

2. The expansion and application to Christ of the figure of 








the door. Note that new phase of the idea, conveyed in call- 
ing it “the door of the:sheep,” not merely, as before, for the 
shepherds to go in by. rve, too, the pause before de- 
veloping the meaning of the emblem, to denounce again the 
“thieves and robbers.” Here these must be false mediums 
of access to whatever the door leads to; that is to say, pre- 
tenders to open the way to God, to safety, and pasture. The 
omission of “ever” in the Revised Version and the present 
tense “ are” show that the pretenders spoken of are cotem- 
poraries of Jesus, though “ before him” as already exercising 
their false authority. In fact, he means the existing rulers, 


we must “go in” first, if we are to “go out” charged with 
blessing for others. 

Farther, Jesus gives provision for all true wants, food for 
all powers, desires, and aspirations, and he makes the desert 
yield supplies. Without him, the world is like the burnt-up 
pastures after drought, where starving sheep mumble some 
dry stalks that crumble to dust in their mouths; but, with 
him, it is like the same pastures after rain,—green with juicy 
grass, mich 

The transition to the image of the shepherd is prepared 
for in verse 10, in which the persons (“ thief,” “I”) are con- 
trasted, the general truth applicable to a class (“cometh”) 
set by the side of the single past coming which has abiding 
presence as result (“am come”) and the effects of the selfish 
teacher’s lessons,—which are robbing the true owner of his, 
sheep by making them partisans of a mad, spiritual death 
and the destruction of what would nourish life,—are presented 
in contrast with the life in its deepest and widest sense which 
he gives, and the abundance of all that will notrish and in- 
crease it, 

8. We have the image of the shepherd applied to Jesus 
(vs. 11-16). “Good” means “beautiful” as well as “excel- 
lent,” and suggests the gracious and lovely attractiveness of 
our Lord’s character as shepherd, Note the strangeness of 
a man’s saying anything like this about himself. Is not Jesus 
harder to understand if we reject his divinity than if we 
accept it? 

But what is the one token that he is the Good Shepherd? 
His laying down his life. Here is a prophecy of his death, 
a claim that he lays down his life voluntarily as one might 
put aside a garment, a declaration that his death is “for the 
sheep,” and the plain implication that it is the very center 
and heart of his work, establishing his claim to be our shep- 
herd. True, the whole meaning and power of it are not 
revealed, but it is set forth as the climax of self-sacrificing 
care, and as the way of saving the flock from the wolf. We 
shall not understand Jesus, nor see the fairest beauty in him, 
till we learn that his voluntary death for us is the keystone of 

is work. 

The contrast now is with hirelings; not thieves. The wolf 
does what the thieves did,—kills and destroys. Whoever fills 
any office involving the care and guidance of men, and is 
swayed by mercenary considerations, will have a quick eye 
to see danger far off, and will look after himself, deserting 
duty to keep life. There are’whole packs of wolves snuffing 
round every fold, and hirelings always have been, and will 
be, cowards. “Faithful’unto death” he only will be who 
has caught his inspiration from Jesus, and does his work “all 
for love, and nothing for reward.” 

Another mark of the Good Shepherd is the perfect knowl- 
edge and sympathy between him and the flock. “I know 
mine own, and mine own know me.” That throws a bridge 
across the gulf between us, and likens the humble upward 
movement of the dependent love, which is knowledge and 
possession, to the downward flow of that love which is 
divine, His knowledge of us guarantees our safety and 
peace. “The Lord knoweth them that are his” is the seal 
stamped on the foundation, by which it “standeth sure.” 





whose pretensions to give access to God are as baseless and 
inspired by the same self-seeking as their claims to be the 
true shepherds. 

But that is but a momentary flash of lightning. He re- 
turns to set forth the wonders to which he admits, in words 
which only familiarity robs of their sublime self-conscious- 
ness. The picture has somewhat shifted. The flock are now 
outside, and the fold is not so definitely an organization. It 
is rather the true home of wandering souls, the fold of God. 
Jesus here stands before the whole world, and, with universal 
invitation, witnessing to his claim of Divine universality of 
power, presents himself as the medium by which every man 
may have all that he needs. 

Three things are requisite for vigorous life,—security, a 
field for exercise of activity, and food. Jesus says that he 
will supply them all. The condition is entrance through 
him, which is plainly tantamount to faith in him as our sole 
means of access to God. Then comes security; for the figure 
of the flock is kept up, and “saved” has probably not so 
much the full Christian meaning as the general one of 
safety,—from outward disagters, which will not hurt us 
if we are in him; from inward evil, which will not tempt 
if we dwell inthe fold; and thus, finally, from everything 
outward or inward which could sadden, hurt, or stain, our 
souls. The many temporary and partial deliverances are 
crowned by the final complete salvation. If we keep behind 
the breakwater, and cast anchor with Jesus between us and 
the wind, we shall ride out the storms. We shall, further, 
have the free exercise of powers. “Go in and out” means 
free, unrestricted activity. Both the contemplative and 
active sides of life are included. Within the fold is repose; 
without, is healthful exercise. We must go deep into God if 
we would be blessed, and Jesus leads us into the secret place 
of the Most High, where we can renew strength and regain 
calmness. We must go out into the world; and Jesus gives 
us @ pattern for action, motives for service, and new powers, 


Ours@f him clings and trusts and grows, and is enriched by 
experience. But yet, with all differences, the lower is like 
the higher, and the same sympathy and hove look out of the 
eyes of the shepherd and of the flock. Deep words, which 
we can only bow before in adoration, declare that the union 
of knowledge and love between Christ and us has its original 
in that ineffable union between the Father and the Son. The 
unknown is made to explain the known ; and it does so if it 
helps us to feel how sacred, deep, and, in its possibilities, in- 
exhaustible, is the bond which knits the humblest soul that 
follows the Shepherd to him whom he feebly loves and dimly 
knows. 

These mysteries of intimacy will not seem impossible if we 
turn again to gaze on the blessed fact which founds them, 
even the death of Christ for theigheep. That sacrifice is the 
indispensable prerequisite if we are ever to come to this sat- 
isfying and wonderful communion of heart and mind with 
him. Here Jesus declares that he will do what he has just 
said that a good shepherd must be ready to do. 

And, as he sees the cross rising before hié prophetic eye, 
the narrow bounds of the “fold” which then was melt away, 
and he sees the “other sheep” flocking to his call. The 
thought of the universality of his redemption is very fre- 
quently associated with his prevision of the cross, as if, before 
he suffered, he saw of the travail of his soul, and was satisfied. 
These triumphant words teach us the spirit in which we 
should look on the outlying regions as belonging to Christ, 
as containing some who are his, and as sure to be won for 
him. They teach us the divine necessity which lay on his 
spirit, and should press on ours. They assure us that he is 
now fulfilling that “must,” and will heip his servants to fulfil 
it. They bid us lift our eyes beyond the narrow bounds of 
existing organized Christianity, and rouse our faith and 
expectations to embrace what he saw then. They set the 
final state of his church before us. He shows us a “ flock,” 
not a “fold;” one, not because of a surrounding wall, but be- 
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cause of a central Lord and leader. Lf the shepherd be in 


the midst, the sheep will couch round him, and be one because’ 
all are knit to the one Shepherd. 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
A NEW SYMBOL OF DIVINE CARE, 

The shepherd whose days and nights are given to care and 
management, to individual care and particular name-call, 
carrying weak lambs in his bosom and gently leading those 
with young, periling his life, nay, laying it down, for the 
sheep, and without whom no flock could exist, is made to act 
as another expression of the relation of the Good Shepherd 
and Bishop of our souls. 
This tenderness and sweetness of Jesus is so blessedly com- 
plete. None of the gods of human conception have it. Occa¥ 
sionally one picks out a favorite human, but it is often that 
the god may carry out his own schemes of intrigue or revenge, 
And only one or a few are chosen at best. But Christ has 
a great flock in all the parts of the earth. He leads them 
into green ‘pastures beside the stiil waters, he restores or res 
freshes their souls. : 

The sheep are known by these tests. They know his voice, . 
they follow him, and he is known of them. 

In the tender mood in which this parable was uttered he 
explained it when he found the stolid people understood 
it not. He says, I am the Good Shepherd. I am come that 
they might have life, and have it more abundantly. I keep 
away the wolf, I lay down my life for the sheep, I prepare 
a fold for them in heaven, 

Blessed are the sheep so shepherded ! 

University Park, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The door... the fold, ... a thief and a robber (vy. 1). What- 
ever is really worth having is worth guarding by its owner, 
and is likely to be counted worth plundering by evil-doers, 
A fold and a door have their double value. They shut in 
what is good, and they shut out what is bad. Wherever there 
are folds and doors, there are thieves and robbers also; and 
the doors and the walls must be watched, in order that the 
thieves and robbers be kept outside. This is true of the indi+ 
vidual heart; it is true of the home; it is true of the Sun- 
day-school class; it is true of the church. -The thieves and 
the robbers are on the alert. So also must the keepers be. 

He calleth his own sheep by name, and leadeth them out (¥. 3). 
An Eastern shepherd knows his every sheep by its separate 
‘name, and he gives his words of loving counsel and direction 
eccordingly. This is a marvelous power in the leading of a 
flock. And men feel the power of a personal acquaintance 
with themselves individually even more than sheep feel it. 
It is hard to realize that Jesus has an individual acquaintance 
with each of us separately. The very thought is bewildering 
in its magnitude, in view of the myriads of the redeemed. I 
once heard General Grant say that when he wus colonel of a 
regiment, he knew every man of his command by name; bat, 
as he rose in command, he found it necessary to diminish the 
scope of his knowledge of individuals, until, when he was at 
the head of the entire army, he gave little thought to indi- 
viduals below the rank of a division commander. An army 
comrade of mine, who was with General Sherman’s army in 
its northward march from Savannah, told me of an incident 
which illustrated in another way the magnitude of thethought 
that every soldier had a personal individuality. The army 
was passing along a rarely frequented roadway in North Caro- 
lina. A woman stood in the doorway of her cabin, and saw 
regiment after regiment of men similar in appearance and 
dress pass by, until, as the thousands upon thousands came 
and went, she said in wondermen:: “I reckon you ’uns ain’t 
all got names.” It seemed to her an impossibility that each 
soldier was a distinct and recognized identity. It would have 
seemed stranger yet to think that one man could know each 
soldier there by name. Yet far beyond these suggestions of 
human limitation of personal knowledge and of personal sym- 
pathy, there comes the assurance that Jesus knows his every 
disciple by name, and that he daily and hourly speaks loving 
words of tenderness and counsel and guidance accordingly. 

The sheep follow him: for they know his voice (v. 4). It is a 
great thing to know the voice of Jesus. It is not always easy 
to say how we know one voice from another; but a child 
knows his mother’s voice, a husband knows the voice of his 
wife, and the voice of a friend is not to be confused with any 
other voice by his friend. The voice of Jesus has its charac- 
teristics as plainly marked as any human yoice; and he who 
knows that voice cannot mistake it for any other, even though 
he could not describe its tones to another, any more than he 
could deseribe a strain of music or the fragrance of a flower. 
Those who are Christ’s know his voice, and when he speaks 
they hear him as their Saviour. 

By me f any man enter in, he. . . shall go in and go out, and 
shall find pasture (v.9). The fold of Christ is not « prison 
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It does not shut men in forcibly. Those who belong in it 
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can pass and repass at their pleasure, seeking pasture every- 
where in the exercise of Christian liberty. There ate no 
persons on earth so free to gather knowledge from all sources, 
and to hunt out the good from all directions, as Christian 
scholars. And no man can know so much about any good 
there is in all the outside religions of the world as the intel- 
ligent disciple of Jesus who is competent to recognize truth 
even when commingled with error, and who therefore has 
power to distinguish between truth and error. The man who 
has not yet been inside of the Christian fold is of all men 
least capable of comparing that fold with the religions of the 
world outside of it. There is a vast difference between him 
who keeps outside all the time, and him who goes in and out 
finding pasture. 

Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice ; and they shali become one 
flock, one shepherd (v, 16). The fold is the place of enclosure; 
the flock is the aggregation of the sheep, Jesus does not say 

avall his sheep shall ultimately be in one earthly fold; but 
he does say that they shall all be of his flock, all under his 
loving care and control. This does not seem to meet fully 
the longings and hopes of those who feel that there ought to 
be oniy one organization of Christians, within one denomina- 
tional fold, all the world over. The old translators even went 
so far as apparently to think that Jesus must have meant 
something different from what he said, and they actually 
represented him as saying, “There shall be one fold.” But 
Jesus said what he did say, and we must accept it as meaning 
what he meant to say. There are sheep outside of the fold 
whom Jesus will bring to be members of his flock. Is there 
any danger that we shall refuse to recognize the outside sheep 
of our Shepherd’s ficck ? 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


So many of our scholars live in the city, and have never 
seen anything of country life, that this lesson will be “Greek” 
to them unless the teacher explains the ways of shepherd and 
sheep in the East. To David this lesson would have been 80 
simple that he would have needed no commentary on it. In 
fact, he summed up all the practical parts of the Master’s® 
teachings in the Twenty-third Psalm, when he said, “The 
Lord is my shepherd,” and then at once stated his conclusion 
from that affirmative, saying, “I shall not want,” 

For explanations of the Eastern sheepfold, and the habits 





of the shepherds in leading their sheep, and in calling them 
by name, the teacher is referred to other “helps” in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times. Ours is to call attention 
to the practical applications of the statements of the Master. 

The first one compared the Lord to a door: “I am the 
door.” Ask the scholars what a door is for. It is to shut 
out and to shut in. On one side of the door is safety, and on 
the other danger. The wolf coming and attacking the sheep, 
those who get into the fold are safe, while those who remain 
outside are lost; for the wolf catcheth them and scattereth 
them. By this comparison the Master would teach us that 
all-who are in him—that is, who put their trust in him—are 
safe, while all who are still without Christ are lost. The 
great Adversary of our souls, whom Jesus compares to a wolf, 
catches =!1 such, and they are torn by him. In another 
place, Satar is compared to a lion going about and seeking 
those whom he may devour. By this figure the Saviour 
desires to toach us that only in him is there any safety; and 
thus the practical question for each one is simply this: “Am 
I inside or outside of this blessed door?” 

Again, the Master compares himself to the shepherd, and 
says, “I am the good shepherd.” A door is a good thing, 
but a living shepherd is a better. The door cannot seek out 
the sheep that have wandered away, nor can it call them 
back to the fold; but the shepherd can do both. True, Jesus 
does not say in this lesson that he is seeking his sheep that 
have strayed away, but he does say it in the parable of the 

_lost sheep. 

He not only cares for them when they are close to him, 
but, when they are far away, and have lost themselves on 
the mountains of sin, he goes out and seeks for them until he 
has found them. This is one of his most blessed characteris- 
tics, and each of us can tell a touching story of how he sought 
for us when we were lost. It might be well for the class, if 
there are any Christians in it, to pause here and have a little 
experience-meeting, each one telling how and when and 
where the Shepherd found him. One of the most interesting 
ministers’-meetings that I ever attended had for its topic the 
question, “How the Saviour found me.” The Saviour was 
the same, and the result was the same; but what a difference 
there was in the procese of finding! It is well for the teacher 
to remember that, while there is only one Shepherd, and only 
one fold, there are many ways back to that fold; and it makes 

no difference how we get there, so long as we are there under 
his care. 

In verse 3 the Master says that he calls his own sheep by 
mame. This shows that they are to him individuals. When 
you look at a flock, one sheep is pretty much like another, 


But the flock ta not oo to the chapheal, Each one has its in- 
dividuality, and he knows each one as well as though that 
were the only sheep that he had to care for. This is a great 
comfort to us. What we love is 'to be particularized; for we 
feel that in this way we shall be better cared for. This the 
Saviour does. Just as a mother knows the peculiarities of 
each of her children, and loves each one with a personal 
love, so does the good Shepherd. He knows my sorrows and 
my joys; he is well acquainted with my temptations, and 
rejoices over my victories. No want can I have but he knows 
of it, and will gladly hear me state it, and, if it is best for me, 
will grant me my request. Press this trath home on the 
class ; for we are so prone to think that Jesus has no particu- 
lar care for us as individuals. How can this be, if he can call 
us by name? 

But more than this. Jesus says the good Shepherd, when 
he takes his sheep out, goes before them ; that is to say, he 
leads them through no more difficult places than he himself 
has gone through. before them. -From this, too, we may 
derive comfort. The same thought is expressed in the He- 
brews in another way. He “was in all points tempted like 
as we are,” says the Apostle. In this way he learned to feel 
with us, and that is the same as to sympathize with us. He 
never drives his sheep into paths that are strange to him, but 
always goes before them, sq that he knows how hard the 
paths are, Let the chitared ever remember that Jesus was 
once a child, and had all the hardships and temptations of 
childhood to meet, so that he can deeply sympathize with 
them in their child-temptations. 

Once more. Jesus says that he is the good shepherd; and 
by this he distinguishes himself from any other shepherd, 
who is not good. Who are some of these bad shepherds? 
Well, we might say that Mohammed was one of them. He 
led many millions to follow him, and they have been Jed into 
anything but a true fold. Then there are those who have 
followed Booddha, who has misled them, so that to-day they 
are in spiritual darkness, Strange to\say, there are some 
deluded persons, even in England and America, who have 
turned to “the light of Asia,” and call themselves “ theoso- 
phists,” and have takem Booddha as their shepherd. Then 
there are the “agnostics,” who would have us believe that 
there is no good Shepherd at all, and that we are all a pack 
of ignoramuses. There, too, are the deists, and the atheists, 
who would turn us away from our good Shepherd. Yes, to 
this day there are hirelings ih abundance. who would fain 
have the sheep follow them, and in due time would run and 
leave the sheep to the tender mercie8 of the wolf. But to all 
of them the true sheep pays not the least attention; for he 
knows the voice of his true Shepherd, and him only will he 
follow. If we refuse to follow him, we may by that very fact 
be sure that we do not belong to his fold. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What did the Pharisees do to the man who had been cured 
of blindness? Who found him.and gave light to his soul? 
What did we learn in our last lesson that Jesus called him- 
self? He is the bread of life, to feed the soul; the water of 
life, to satisfy the thirst and want of the soul; he is the light 
to shine in the darkness of sin, and show the way of life. An- 
other name he called himself to teach of his love and care. 

A Shepherd.—No doubt the teacher has a picture of a shep- 
herd with his flock, and probably carrying a lamb in his 
arms, Tell of shepherds and sheepfolds of Eastern lands as 
you explain the picture, or sketch an outline on the black- 
board to illustrate as you teach. Very likely, as Jesus talked, 
he may bave pointed to a flock of sheep with their keepers, 
and a fold where they were being gathered; for all around 
Jerusalem flocks fed on the hillsides, The fold was a square 
enclosure, with a low wall around it, and often a hedge, with 
only one place for a door of entrance. At night the sheep 
and lambs were all gathered into this fold, while the keeper 
watched at the entrance, lest any stranger or robber should 
try tocome in. Do you remember anything strange which 
some shepherds heard at midnight, while they watched their 
flocks.on the plains of Bethlehem ? 

The Good Shepherd.—Jesus showed the difference between 
a faithful, true shepherd, who loved his flock, ahd one who 
was hired, or only pretended to be a keeper of the sheep. 
One who would climb over the wall, or at some corner of the 
hedge, was a thief and a robber, coming only to steal. The 
real shepherd would know of the low entrance, where it was, 
and the porter, the man who kept the gate, would know him, 
and open the little door. The sheep, too, would hear his 
voice, and come close for a touch of his kind hand and 
a gentle word. Sometimes several flocks were kept in one 
fold; but the shepherd knew every one, and could call them 
to him just as you call your pet dog, and it-comes to you. 

Called by Name.—The shepherd not only knew the name of 
every one, but the condition of each, if one were Jame, or 
sick, or weak; he knew every lamb, and if its tender feet 
could not travel over the rough stones of the way. So Jesus 


= 
‘knows the little face your mother looks at in love; knows the 
pet name she calls you; knows every shadow of fear and 
every tear that ever dims your eyes. 

Led.—When the true Shepherd wants his flock to find an- 
other pasture, he does not drive his sheep before him, he 
never urges them forward with rude, threatening words; he 
goes before, and they follow him. He never sends them on 
over craggy rocks or tangled, thorn-grown crevices, until his 
own feet have tried and trodden the same path; and then his 
careful eye looks kindly over the flock, to see any worn or 
weary one, When one halts at a steep step, or trembles and 
is fearful at the dark shadows of overhanging rocks apd the 
dangers which seem so close, the Shepherd’s hand is ready, 
with his guiding rod and staff, to help the timid one and sup- 
port the weak. So Jesus walked the way of life on earth, 
was tired, hungry, worn, tempted, abused, suffered, and died, 
that he might know every step of the way ; and he will lead, 
guide, and comfort to the very end, even across the-valley of 
the shadow of death. 

All His Own.—The true Shepherd knows all his own, not 
the least or thé lowliest forgotten or overlooked ; for when 
they pass through the narrow doorway they are counted, one 
by one, as he touches each with his crook or rod, to number 
them; and that is called passing “under the rod.” He 
knows and remembers all his own, and, if one is missing, or 
has strayed away, how quickly he calls an under-shepherd to 
watch over those which are safe, while he goes into the wil- 
derness to find the one that is lost. So sure we may be of the 
watch-care and saving love of our good Shepherd,—sure that 
none are too lowly or too weak to be known and remembered. 
They Follow.—The happiest, most conterrtell, of the flock 
are those whose willing feet go tripping along nearest to the 
Shepherd’s footsteps; they know his voice, they strive to 
keep close to him, to follow in the very path he walks, and 
hear his softest call, for they wait upon his word; but, if a 
stranger should speak, even call their name, they would flee 
from him. Sometimes there are those who follow far off, 
some who hesitate and halt when the road seems overgrown 
in thickets, or fallen tree-trunks make frightful shadows; and 
their little lambs seem unable to brave the dangers of the 
way. Then the gentle Shepherd tenderly lifts the lamb, 
carrying it in his arms, while the sheep-mother, forgetting 
| her fear, quickly follows as the shepherd leads over the stony 
steep path to green pastures on the sun-lit hills. Is there a 
teacher of a primary class trying to follow the Good Shep- 
herd’s bidding, “Feed my lambs,’ who does not often, in 
looking at the bright faces present, seem to see some that ure 
no longer numbered in earthly folds? When there is at last 
one fold and one Shepherd, how joyously in his presence will 
the broken flocks be all reunited, and many more be gathered 
there because, through strange trials and shadowed life-paths, 
the wise Shepherd has chosen to lead! 

I am the Door—Those who heard Jesus’ words did not 
understand. Did the Pharisees want to understand him? 
Were they afraid lest Jesus should prove that they who 
ought to lead and teach the people were false? When they 
found a man they called a blind sinner in the synagogue, did 
they try to teach and save him? What did they do? Jesus 
spoke to them yet more plainly, and said, Through me men 
may find life. I am to their souls and the way of life as the 
little gate is the entrance to the fold; through me they may 
know the way of life to their souls, and have every need sup- 
plied. Then he went on to tell them of himself, how he had 
come to give life abundantly. 

The True Shepherd.—Jesus showed them the difference be- 
tween one hired to watch the flock and the real shepherd who 
owned and loved the sheep. What if a wolf or wild beast 
should come? What would a keeper do then, who only 
cared for the pay that he might get? Would he risk his 
own safety, or keep one little lamb from the hungry wolf? 
The true shepherd would die before he would desert his 
flock. So Jesus said he had come, the shepherd of his own 
flock, to lay down his life for the sheep. With such a shep- 
herd, need we ever doubt or fear? Is there any want he can- 
not supply? Who said our golden text? Every child should 
understand and know perfectly the gem of all the pastoral 
poems ever said or sung,—the Twenty-third Psalm. Teach 
and explain it thoroughly, if never before, and have it often 
repeated in perfect unison of Joice and inflection, that, if 
possible, every scholar may learn in psalms and hymns to 
make melody with the heart. 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
CaNON OF DURHAM. 


THe SHEPHERD AND THE SuEEP.—There is scarcely a 
line in this beautiful pastoral allegory which does not reflect 
with vivid accuracy some familiar incident of an Eastern 
shepherd’s life. There are two kinds of sheepfolds in com 
mon use there. The cave on the hillside, with a low wall 
in front and a doorway before which the shepherds form 
their common couch by building a hollow circle of stones two 











knows every one who loves him, every child in every home; 


or three feet high, within which they heap brushwood on 


























































which they sleep,—such was the couch of the shepherds of 
Bethlehem on the edge of the wilderness: But the kind of 
fold here alluded to is an open enclosure in the more level 
country, with a wall of sufficient height to prevent the wolves 
and jackals clearing it, and surmounted with branches of 
thorny shrubs to a considerable height for further security. 
One such fold suffices for a considerable district, As the sun de- 
scends, the shepherds may be seen converging from all quarters 
towards the fold, each followed by his charge in two separate 
parallel columns: the sheep, ringstraked, speckled, and white, 
in one ; the black goats inthe other. The flocks are carefully 
told or counted as they stream in, when the door is fastened, 
guarded all night by the porter or keeper of the fold. The 
dogs which guard the flock remain outside. These are in the 
East merely guardians against wild: beasts, and, unlike our 
shepherds’ dogs, take no share in guiding or directing the 
flocks, except by following behind, and seeing that none strag- 
gle on their way to and from their pasture. Many times is 
the stillness of the night broken by their furious barking, as 
they detect the prowling wolf skulking in the neighborhood, 
or hear the distant wail of a troop of jackals. More dangerous 
than these is the thief, the wild Bedawee, who esteems sheep- 
lifting an honorable calling, and who, if his camp is within 
accessible distance, is always on the watch to plunder the 
peace-loving fellaheen, or countrymen. The shepherds are 
astir with the morning dawn, and hasten to the fold. The 
first voice that is recognized evokes a universal bleating. 
Each calls in turn, and his own sheep stream forth and wel- 
come him, looking up in his face with their plaintive bleat. 
Rarely, save in the case of some adventurous kid, is there 
any confusion. The shepherd calls each member of his flock 
very rapidly; for all have their names, and know them, or, 
at least, distinguish their own keeper's voice. When he has 
satisfied himself that none are missing, he starts forth, always 
armed with a long stick, and his sheep and goats follow him 
in file, the dogs bringing up the rear. All are eager to get 
to their pasture, and seldom linger by the way. If they do, 
a sharp cry from the shepherd speedily recalls them. On 
him they depend for ther pasture, and this is continually 
changing; for the hillsides and uncultivated plains are prac- 
tically common lands belonging to the village, and shared 
by all, so that no one can retain the best pasturage day 
after day. 

- “Awp a STRANGER WILL THEY not FoLLow.”—Let any 
passing traveler try, as I-have often done, to imitate the shep- 
herd’s voice. At once the sheep wil! pause, toss up their heads, 
and thén scamper off to-huddle close to the shepherd, so com- 
pletely do they realize their dependence on him. The shep- 
herd even still has to use his weapons sometimes in defense 
of his flock. A band of marauding Bedawee will still some- 
times pounce on an isolated flock ; though, as the sheep can- 
not be made to travel fast, a courageous shepherd will often 
rescue the booty. A more frequent danger is from the wolf, 
which, unlike the jackal, will not hesitate to attack the flock 
by day. I remember ance, in the wilderness of Southern 
Judea, meeting a shepherd boy weeping bitterly, as his little 
flock ef half a dozen followed him. Asking him what was 
his trouble, he told us a wolf had just sprung on a lamb and 
carried it off; for he was not strong enough to drive him 
away. “Ah!” said our dragoman, anxious to improve the 
occasion, “ you should have been brave like David; for just 


* here he killed a lion and a bear, and he was only a boy; but 


then David was a Christian!” The shepherd in the East is 
generally the owner, or the son of the owner, of the flock ; or, 
if it be the property of some rich man or village sheikh, he 
is paid, net by day’s wages, but by a fixed proportion of the 
produce,—that is, of the lambs, the wool, and the cheese. 
Like Jacolwwhen he served with Laban, he has his share of 
the flock, though I have never heard of the payment being 
arranged so that he should claim all the gpeckled.or spotted. 
“The hireling” is the man who happens to be hired, for fixed 
wages, merely for the day, and has no further interest in the 
flock, nor cares to risk his skin in its defense against thief 
or wolf, 


The College, Durham, England. 








“Nor By THE Door.”—Not to enter by the door is char- 
acteristic of Oriental thieves, from the Nile to the Ganges. 
When a tent is to be attacked, the common method is to ap- 
proach it in the darkness, cut a hole large enough to crawl 
through, and then silently to enter and as silently to retire with 
the booty. Bolder robbers will occasionally dig through the 
walls of a house in the same way. The experience of a British 
officer in India affords a curious illustration of the skill of 
Oriental thieves. During the officer’s absence in the evening, 
aman crept quietly up to the tent without attracting the 
attention of the sentry on guard, cut an opening in the rear 
of the tent, and began to collect his booty. While he was 
engaged in this process, the officer returned. The Hindoo 
instantly fixed himself, silent as a statue, close to the tent 
wall, with arm drawn op, and hand slightly extended. The 
officer came in, and proceeded in the half darkness to prepare 
for rest. Noticing the extended hand of the thief, and mis- 
taking it for a pin of some sort, he hung his helmet and his 
eoat upon it, The thief stood silently holding the helmet 





and the coat until the officer was asleep, when he retired as 
he came, taking the helmet and the coat with the rest of his 
booty. Next morning the hole in the tent and the missing 
“pin” told the whole story. 

“Tuey Know nis Voice.”—A good illustration of this, 
in the case of other domestic animals, is given by Barrow in’ 
his story of his journeys in Africa. The quotation given 
below is translated from Rosenmiiller’s German: “Toward 
sundown the whole plain was covered with cattle, which upon 
a certain sign, consisting of a quite peculiar piping tone made 
by the mouth, came together from all quarters. Upon another 
piping, the milk kine separated themselves from the herd, 
and came together to be milked....In the morning, the 
herds go off to the pastures upon another similar signal. In- 
deed, the Kaffirs and their cattle seem to understand each 
other perfectly.” A better instance, in the present case, is 
given by Schulz, in his description of a visit to a Bed’ween 
camp near Nazareth: “There came a shepherd, blowing 
upon a pipe (Schalmeie), and behind him more than two 
hundred sheep, which moved according to the tone of 
the pipe, as if they understood everything. They knelt 
immediately upon their forelegs, stood for a moment upon 
their hinder feet, then fell down upon all four, at the sound 
of the pipe.” 

“Orner Sueer I HAVE, WHICH ARE NOT OF THIS FOLD.” 
—The wealthy owners of sheep have many flocks in different 
parts of the country under the care of separate shepherds. 
Each shepherd leads the flock of which he has charge to the 
locality where he expects to find pasturage; and when this is 


where herbage and water may be expected. In this way the 
flocks sometimes travel considerable distances; and it is per- 
haps in this sense that the talmudic definition of the “extent 
of pasture,” as sixteen miles, is to be understood. At special 
seasons, or at times previously appointed, these under-shep- 
herds, who have been wandering all over the country with 
their flocks, return to the place where their employer resides, 
and so for a time there is one flock again, instead of many. 
Our Lord’s suggestion of his own mission is somewhat different 
from this. He does not wait until the under-shepherds bring 
in the “sheep which are not of this fold,” but goes out him- 
self, and leads them to where there may be one flock and one 
shepherd. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





I AM THE DOOR : 
in 
IFE cv. 10). 
IBERTY (v. 9). 
OVE «W. 16). 





| “T am the way, the truth, and the life.” 
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LEADS | FOLLOW 
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| AM I IN THE FLOCK? 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“T was a wandering sheep.” 

“The Lord’s my shepherd.” + 

“ See Israel’s gentle shepherd stand.” 
“ Saviour, like a shepherd lead us.” 

** Tender shepherd, thou hast stilled.” 
“To thy pastures fair and large. 
“The Lord my pasture shall prepare.” 


“The ninety and nine.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS. R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

1. Some Orner Way (v. 1).—What application of this 
allegory to the Pharisees connects this lesson with the last? 
(John 9; 34,40; Matt. 15:14) How are Eastern sheep- 
folds constructed ? 
and a robber? . How is the church like a sheepfold? (Acts 
4:82; Matt. 13:47; Heb. 12: 22, 23; 1 Cor. 12: 26; Phil. 
1: 28; Rev. 22:15, ete.) How are its members like sheep ? 
(Isa. 40 : 11; Psa. 23; Ezek. 34 : 11-23; Zech. 11 : 15-17; 
Luke 15 : 4-7.) What; therefore, is the one thing which 
should lead Christians into the church? (2 Sam. 3 : 39; 
John 15:5.) What is the one spirit in which men should 





undertake to be shepherds? (Joel 2: 17.) What are the 


exhausted, he moves on with the flock to some other place. 


What is the difference between a thief 


“other ways” in which men enter the church and the minis 
try ? (Ezek. 34 : 2-5; 1 Cor. 3:3; Isa, 56: 10-12; Luke 9: 
62.) Of what do such men rob us? 

2. True SHerHerns (vs, 2, 3).—Why is it necessary for a 
leader to pass through the same experiences with those he — 
would lead? How did Christ do this? (Heb. 4:15.) What 
is the change in sen-e if you read “a shepherd” as in the 
Revised Version margin? (v. 11.) What is the office of the 
Eastern porter? What may he signify here? (Acts 14: 27} 
16 : 6,7; 1 Cor. 16:9; 2 Cor. 2:12; Col.4:3.) What is 
the best kind of eloquence for leading others? (1 Cor. 2; 4; 
Eph. 4; 15.) Why do personal appeals bring larger results 
than general addresses? Where does Christ emphasize God’s 
care for individuals? (Matt. 10: 29-31.) ’ 

8. Tue SueeP Fou1iow (vs. 4-6).—What does Christ say 
to Christians who wish to remain in the sheepfold? (Mark 
16: 15.) To Christians who are distrustful of their own 
strength? (Matt. 28: 20.) To pastors who do not set their 
people to working? (1 Cor. 11: 1; 1 Thess.1: 6-8.) How 
alone may men get the power of distinguishing voices which 
are not Christ’s from voices which are his? (1 Cor. 2; 10, 16.) 
What is the cause when men follow all strangers? (Eph, 4: 
14-16; Col. 2: 8-10.) How does this “parable” differ in 
form from most others of Christ’s? 

4. Tae One Door (vs. 7-9.)--How would the thought 
have been different if Christ had said, “I am the door of the 
fold”? To what blessings does Christ the Door admit us? 
(John 14:6; Eph.2:18; Heb. 10: 19,20, etc.) From what 
dangers does he protect us? (2 Pet.1:4.) What proves that 
Christ is not here condemning the prophets or John the 
Baptist? (John 5: 35; Luke 24: 25.) What meaning may 
“before” have here? (Col. 1 : 17; John 1: 15.) What 
teacher who denied Christ has ever gained a large and per- 
manent hearing? (Matt. 7* 16.) ; 

5. Taat Tuey Micut Have Lire (vy. 10.) How is the 
thought changed by the omission of “more” in the Revised 
Version? How has our mere physical existence been en- 
larged by Christ? How has the thought of the world been 
developed ? What improvements have sprung up in society? - 
What revolutions in the spiritual life? What is the matter 
with a Christian who is satisfied with doing or receiving any- 
thing in small measure ? 

6. Taz One SHEPHERD (vs. 11-13.)—How is Christ shep- 
herd as well as door? What would this claim imply toa 
Jew? (Psa, 80:1; Jer. 23.) Why cannot the word “hire- 
ling” be taken as implying that it is wrong to pay ministers? 
(2 Cor, 12 : 18; 1 Tim. 5:18.) Who only is a hireling? 
(v. 18; 1 Thess. 2:11; 2Cor.12:14) What various ways 
are there of deserting human flocks? What are our “ wolves”? 
What forbids rankigg Christ with any other “shepherd”? 
(Gal, 1: 8,9; 2 John 10.) 

7. Lays Down His Lire (vs. 14, 15.)—How did an Eastern 
shepherd often do this literally? (1 Sam. 17 : 34, 35; Luke 
15:4.) How did Christ? Who of his apostles did? How 
may we who may not be called to die yet really lay down our 
lives? (1 John 3: 16.) How does this living for others 
depend on our knowledge of others? On our union with 
God? 

8. Tue One Frock (v. 16).—Who are those outside this 
fold? (Isa. 56:8; Matt. 22:9.) What reason for this union 
did Paul give? (Eph. 4 : 5,6.) What alone will make one 
flock of all believers? (Eph. 4: 3, 13.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. What does a shepherd do for his sheep? 2. What like 
things does Christ do for us? 3, What are the sheep to do 
for the shepherd? 4, What are we to do for our Shepherd ? 
5. What is Christ’s fold? 6. Whocan enter it? 7. How can 
we enter it? 8. What are the dangers outside? 9. What 
are the joys within? (Golden text. Repeat in concert the 
entire psalm.) 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The care of sheep plays a peculiar part in the history of 
the Hebrew nation. From the days of Abel to the giving 
of the law at Sinai this was the appointed employment of 
the elect people. When any of them turns aside from it, 
Noah to his vineyard or Jacob to his house and lands at’ 
Shechem, always there is trouble, which seems meant to re- 
call them to their original vocation. God set his people to’ 
be keepers of sheep, as a part of their training under his 
hand; and, when he had in training a fit king to rule over 
them, the man after his own heart, he also was set to be a 
keeper of sheep. 

There seem to have been two purposes in this.» The first 
was to develop tenderness and sympathy in their character. 
The true shepherd must have the sheep on his mind at all’ 
times. If he is to get on with them, it is by caring and 
thinking forthem. “The flock, and not thé fleece,” is his 
chief object. In England, where the shepherd is seldom or 
never the owner, it is said that there is a constant struggle 
between them, the shepherd wanting for them more than the 





owner thinks they need. In the East, the shepherd is the: 
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owner, and the hireling is a mere helper, of whom the shep- 
herds say that they give more trouble than the sheep do. 

It is remarked, by The London Times, that anybody who 
does not care for sheep need not think to find them a profitable 
investment. They cannot be managed on a merely commer- 
cial basis. It is this peculiarity which makes the care of 
them a discipline of character, evoking the qualities which 
we sum up under the name “ humanity.” 

A still more important purpose seems to have been to 
bring the Hebrew people. to understand God’s relation to 
them. He is the Shepherd of Israel, caring for them with 
the same close and watchful and even affectionate ‘regard 
that the shepherd must give to hissheep. And this not only 
of the flock at large, but of each member of the flock. This 
is the meaning of the Twenty-third Psalm, in which David 
responds to the divine care in language which blends his 
youthful experience as'a keeper of sheep with his life-long 
experience of God’s care of him. 

This conception passes over to the New Covenant with the 
disclosure of Him who had been the shepherd of Israel, and 
who now announces himself as the shepherd of the whole 
flock, part of which was “not of this fold.” The announce- 
ment predicts for every Christian the loving, personal, indi- 
vidual care which belongs to the ideal shepherd. But to be 
called a sheep is not altogether complimentary, as indeed the 
situation does not admit of compliments, It is true, as Spur- 
geon says, that a sheep is an animal of clean instincts. It 
may fall into the mire, but it never stays there; it always 
wants to be clean again. A pig wallows in the mire, and 
likes nothing better. On the other hand, sheep are the most 
silly of all animals, always getting lost or getting into trouble, 
always needing to be hunted up, helped, brought back,— 
always on the shepherd’s mind. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


A flock, a fold, a door, a shepherd,—these figures are less 
expressive to us than to Orientals; but when we put them 
~ into a form more familiar to our modes of life and thought, 
they will be found to stand for a family, a home, a home- 
door, and the united parents of a family. And in this light 
the teachings of this lesson have preciousness to us all. 

A flock of sheep in the East is an object of love and of care 
beyond all that we can comprehend here in the Western 
world, An Oriental shepherd at his best is more to his flock 
than are father and mother together to an ordinary family, 
in unfailing readiness to protect and guide and minister to 
those whom he loves and who are dependent upon him. A 
sheepfold is a place of safety and of comfort and of rest, as 
the home of the flock. The door of the fold is for ingress 
and egress to those who belong in the fold as in a home, and 
notin a prison. Outside of the sheepfold are perils to the 
straying sheep ; and enemies are there who would fain find 
some way of entering the fold for the harming of the flock 
when they are denied admission by the door. 

There is comfort, to those who are of the All-Father’s 
family, in this picture of his loving provision in their behalf. 
His Son is the manifestation of himself to his children, in 
their weakness an@ their need. That Son has all of a father’s 
love and'a mother’s tenderness. He knows every child of 
the great family by name. He cares for those who are in 
the fold, and he follows with sympathetic interest those who 
stray from it, or who have not yet entered in through its 
door. He so loves these dear ones that he gives his very life 
in order to save them, 

Why should any of us be homeless, while the door of such 
a home stands open to us invitingly?. Why should any of 
us have fear or lack, while such a Saviour cares for and min- 
isters to us unfailingly? It is a blessed thing to have a good 
home. It is a blessed thing to appreciate a home, and to live 
in it instead of straying from it into regions of danger outside. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Nearness to the fold of Christ does not in itself give one- 
ness with Christ. One may approach the church with evil 
purposes instead of good. 

The voice of the Saviour has power in behalf of his loved 
ones, as well as comfort to them in their need. 

Jesus never asks us to go where he is not before us. He 
wants us to follow him, not to go into perils by ourselves, 

Is it true that the voice of a stranger has no attraction for 
us? Do we never follow where a stranger leads, instead of 
following Christ? 

Not merely salvation, but abounding life, is what Jesus 
Christ vould have us accept and rejoice in. To be barely 
saved is not enough. We can have life abundantly, and we 
Ought to have it. 

The spirit of Christ is shown in a readiness to die, if need 
be, for the protection of that which is dear to Christ. They 
who are one with Christ will be sure to show the spifit of 
Christ. 

Christ knows those who know him. These who know 
Christ are known of him. 

There are better things in store for Christ’s dear ones than 

_ all that has yet been known of them. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_——»————— 

{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





THE INSPIRATION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT* 


In 1886, Principal Cave of Hackney College published 
the first edition of his Seventh Congregational Union 
Lecture, adding thereby to his growing reputation as a 
theological writer. A second edition having appeared, 
an opportunity is thus afforded of calling the attention 
of the readers of The Sunday School Times to the vol- 
ume, which seems even more timely now than when it 
first appeared. 

The heated discussions in regard to the higher criti- 
cism and the ecclesiastical proceedings therewith con- 
nected should not divert the mind of the Christian public 
from the importance of thorough, scientific yet reverent, 
investigation of the Old Testament itself. That such 
investigation should pursue the inductive method Dr. 
Cave announces in his title, and defends in his Intro- 
ductory Lecture. All candid biblical scholars must 
agree with him thus far, however different the results 
they may claim to have reached through this method. 
The author indeed states his theme at the outset in wider 
terms than those used in the title; namely, “the su- 
premacy of the Bible as revelation, all revelation, in the 
nature of the case, implying inspiration” (p. 4). The 
importance of the theme is obvious; and the remarks 
which follow, on the present uncertainty of the doctrine 
of inspiration, séem truer now than five yearsago. Prob- 
ably one of the greatest tasks of Christian scholarship in 
this age willbe an adequate statement of this doctrine. 

The discussion in this volume is confined to the Old 
Testament, mainly because “the Old Testament is the 
battle-field, just now, upon which the advocates of the 
natural and supernatural origin of things are engaged 
in.a life and death struggle” (p. 15). The justification 
of the inductive method, over against the dogmatic, is 
fairly stated, and is all the more significant since the 
author is now professor of theology; that is, system&tic 
theology. It is not necessary to attack that department 
in order to find room for the methods of modern critical 
inquiry. Dr. Cave proceeds from the data to the doc- 
trine, which was the order of the early Protestant divines, 
who are the true founders of modern inductive science. 
All other departments of research have been enriched 
by following these pioneers. It follows that the author 
accepts the necessity of textual criticism, of exegetical 
criticism, and of higher criticism,—three phrases which, 
it is to be hoped, will be better understood in the future. 
Probably many scholars will dissent from Dr. Cave’s 
view in regard to the first. He intimates that the Hebrew 
text is practically trustworthy. Granting this, it is still 
held by many of our most conservative Hebrew scholars 
that some apparent discrepancies can only be accounted 
for by admitting an occasional error of transcription. 
The author also would probably admit this, and he does 

not fail to give due praise to the textual critics. Still, 
his main discussion is respecting the results of the higher 
criticism, in the widest application of that phrase. It is 
rightly insisted that there should be no begging of the 
question ; the inductive method forbids that. Unfor- 
tunately, the auti-supernatural school of critics has 
shown more disposition to make 2 priori judgments than 
modern Christian apologists. 

The method of treatment is a wise one; only “the 
salient and more controverted points” are discussed. 
Accordingly, the second lecture takes up the relation of 
the Book of Genesis to ethnic tradition. This, however, 
is but a part of the wider question of the divine origin 
of the law of Moses, to the discussion of which more 
than three-fourths of the volume are devoted. As the 
data are stated before the doctrine is inferred, the ethnic 
traditions are introduced as confirmatory evidence of the 
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historicity of Genesis. The résumé of such traditions is 
necessarity brief, but covers the whole field, as far as now 
known. The result is the claim that the traditions of 
Genesis are primitive, original, ancient, pure, and his- 
torical, The third lecture, entitled Genesis and Science, 
deals with questions more familiar to the reading public 
than those of the previous chapter, bearing quite dinectly 
upon the historicity of the first book of the Pentateuch. 
Dr. Cave cites the parallel conclusions of Genesis and 
science, as respects the unity of race, of language, the 
genealogy of races, in theological views, and in the view 
of the generations of the heavets and the earth. Here 
the strictly scientific method is followed, and with results 
that may surprise many who are misled by the constant 
cry of conflict between the Bible and science. The most 
striking section is that in which the author shows “ that 
the theological statements of Genesis are substantiated 
by the common facts of the religious life of man ” (p. 131). 
The theological postulates of the book are those which 
“the reason of man, acting legitimately upon the reli- 
gious data of life, reaches, after laborious processes, by 
inference” (p. 188). Of course, this is but a part of 
modern apologetics, and the treatment is necessarily 
limited to the question in hand. But what is said is 
well said, and directly to the purpose. The defense of 
the biblical cosmogony is made on even more familiar 
ground. There is not as yet any consensus of scientific 
opinion as to cosmogony ; but Dr. Cave, following Dana 
and Dawson and Guyot, among others, is justified in 
claiming a spreading conviction of the harmony between 
the biblical statements and the established results of 
scientific inquiry. 

The fourth lecture plunges into the burning discussion 
respecting the authorship of Genesis. Just now this will 
doubtless prove the most interesting part of the volume. 
It enables the reader to see what is the real issue, and to 
hear the arguments on both sides of the question. Who 
wrote Genesis? The history of the criticism of the Pen- 
tateuch properly comes first. ‘The various phases of the 
discussion, from Astruc to D’Eich, are clearly set forth. 
The internal evidence urged against the Mosaic origin 
of Genesis is classified as follows: Anachronisms, ana- 
topisms, romancings. The probability of a later re- 
vision is admitted, as by most scholars’; but the author 
finds no solid ground as yet for a belief in the post 
Mosaic date. 

The internal evidence of the alleged composite char- 
acter of the book is next taken up, and the same con- 
clusion is reached. After a further statement of positive 
evidence, Dr. Cave sums up. He admits a conservative 
post-Mosaic revision; that the “substantial form was 
from ~a writer who distinctly prefers the name of 
Jehovah for the Supreme Being” (p. 241); that this 
writer used pre-existing’ materials from a previous 
writer who preferred the name of “ Elohim” for Deity; 
that the latter probably used earlier sources; that 
there is strong reason for believing that the Jehovistic 
writer was Moses himself; and that the Elohistic writing 
may have beén written also by Moses, but at an earlier > 
period. These conelusions may be rejected by many 
scholars, but they seem to be consistent with the facts, 
candidly stated, and they furnish an adequate basis for 
an acceptance of the entire historicity of the Book of 
Genesis. 

Lecture five treats of the authorship of the law, stat- 
ing the “journal” and “evolutionary” theories. Due 
credit is given to ¢he advocates of the latter theory, but 
the former is accepted; that is, Dr. Cave holds that 
Moses wrote these four books from time to time, during 
the forty years in the wilderness, Genesis being properly 
an introduction to the whole work, which was an entire 
Pentateuch. Lecture six treats of the Divine Origin of 
the Law, lecture seven of the Divine Origin of Prophecy. 
The last lecture very briefly reviews the Hagiographa, 
and then takes up the doctrine of inspiration te be in- 
ferred from all these data. Throughout the volume it 
has been implied that the entire discussion is only a 
part of the great controversy between naturalistic, non- 
miraculous evolution and miraculous revelation, Evo- 
lution is not attacked, but only that form of it which 
has no room for the miraculous. 

The main results of the discussion are thus stated by 
the author: “The Old Testament is, on the one hand, a 
record of revelation; and, on the other hand, an inspired 
record of revelation. ‘Revelation is divine knowledge 
divinely imparted, and these Old Testament scriptures 
are a record of a course of revelation. Inspiration isa 
co-operation of the Holy Ghost with the spirit of man, 
guaranteeing the reliableness of the record.” He then 
discrinfinates between hagiographic, prophetic, tran- 





scriptive, and canonic inspiration; “Inspiration guar- 
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antees the substantial truth of the record. 
As a record, the record ia infallible so far 
as itis true ; it issubstantially true because 
it is inspired. Revelation guarantees the 
truth of the facts recorded. So far as the 
facts recorded are a guide in matter of 
faith and practinn they must be an infal- 
lible guide.” In view of present con- 
troversies, the following sentences deserve 
attention: “If it has been said that-the 
record is substantially true, the ground 
for this statement is that this substantial 
truth has been borne out in the course of 
this inductive inquiry, That the record 
is absolutely devoid of mistakes we do not 
know; the record is a human record of 
the divine; but that the record is sub- 
stantially true, is veracious, trustworthy, 
and historical, our whole inquiry has 
shown. It has also shown the need of the 
greatest caution before errors are attrib- 
uted to the Old Testament, A great many 
pseado-facts are abroad concerning the 
Old Testament, which call for the most 
painstaking and patient verification or 
disproof before they are repeated” (pp. 
495, 496). 

Two important appendices close the 
volume,—the first giving a tabular view 
of the various analyses of Genesis, and the 
second a similar table for the four other 
books of the Pentateuch. 

“In this volume the Christian reader, 
perplexed by the vociferous talk about 
the “higher criticism,” will find a clear 
statement of the points at issue, and a 
scholarly and reverent defense of the 
authority of the Old Testament. 

The Story of the Nations series, while 
containing considerable matter of but in- 
different merit,has more than once proffered 
a concise history of some country the record 
of whose development could not elsewhere 
be found in so compact or recent, or per- 
haps so trustworthy, a book. This service 
is again performed, commendably though 
modestly, in Mr. H. Morse Stephens’s 
The Story of Portugal. The author some- 
what apologizes for the necessity of pre- 
senting his history, from the first, in a 
chronological rather than an episodical 
and picturesque style; but his plan con- 
stitutes the chief usefulness of his pages. 
Readers will be interested to be reminded, 
at the present time, how narrowly Portugal 
escaped great honor in espousing the cause 
of Columbus just before his famous voy- 
age; but even in treating this Mr. Stephens 
is studiously concise, and immediately ré- 
sumes his proper narrative. (86 inches, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. xix, 448. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50.) 








LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, 
David, will appear in Novembex in a 
new library of international copyright 
fiction which Macmillan and Company 
will publish at a dollar a volume. It is 
interesting to note that the publishers 
will wisely put an unexpectedly low price 
on the book, though protected by the new 
law. Had a similar course been taken 
with Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 
which was marketed here at a price which 
buyers justly deemed excessive, the ethics 
of the case would probably not have been 
invaded by an unauthorized edition. 


Among the apocryphal writings which 
pretend to a place in the New Testament 
canon, the Third—more exactly the First 
—Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians has 
always claimed the attention of scholars 
in an eminent degree. From 1 Corin- 
thians 5: 9 it was inferred by many of 
the church fathers, and by most of the 
scholars of a later day, that there had 
been a still earlier epistle of Paul to that 
church, but that it had been lost. What 





claims to be this original “1 Corinthians” 
has been found, but only in the Armenian 
canon, being found in most of the Arme- 
nian manuscripts of the New Testament. 
Its spuriousness was shown long ago. Yet 
attention has been called to its especial 
importance repeatedly and from varieus 
quarters. It acquires a new importance 
through the report that Professor Samuel 
Berger, of the faculty’ of Protestant the- 
ology at Paris, has found the “ Third 
Epistle to the Corinthians” in a Latin 
version in. the Milan Library. It is his 
opinion that the manuscript which con- 
tains it dates from the tenth century, and 
therefore ‘is older than any of the Arme- 
nian manuscripts. It is his intention to 
publish the Latin and the Armenian texts 
side by side at an early date. 


Some of the more prominent or more 
ambitious books announced for the forth- 
coming publishing season are a volume of 
hitherto uncollected poems and essays by 
Emerson (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.); a 
biographical study of Lincoln, by Carl 
Schurz, in the same publishers’. American 
Statesman series; Mrs. Jefferson Davis’s 
memoirs of her husband—advance sheets 
of which show that she has the power of 
clear portrayal of persons of importance, 
such as Webster and Calhoun; The Dis- 
covery and Spanish Conquest of America, 
in John Fiske’s severed but to-be-unified 
history of the United States (Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co.); and a finally revised and 
materially enlarged ninth edition of John 
Bartlett’s valuable and accurate Dic- 
tionary of Familiar Quotations (Little, 
Browr, & Co.), first published thirty-six 
years ago, when the compiler was the col- 
lege bookseller in Cambridge; The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly says that a political his- 
tory of Virginia is in, contemplation by 
Presidént Lyon G. Tyler, of William and 
Mary College, a son of President John 
Tyler, author of two large volumes on 
The Lives and Times of the Tylers, 
books embodying in themselves much 
political history, viewed from the “strict 
constructionist” or state-rights stand- 
point. 


For some time past that excellent, and, 
in its field, indispensable, journal, The 
Publishers’ Weekly, has expressed regret 
that so many large towns are so ill 
equipped with bookstores; and that occu- 
pants of costly houses will beg, borrow, or 
ignore books, rather than buy them. Not 
content with deploring the evil, The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly is earnestly and effectively 
trying to prevent it by urging booksellers 
to carry a good stock, discreetly and intel- 
ligently to call readers’ attention to book- 
buying, to arrange with publishers for a 
wise rather than a heedless system of dis- 
counts, and, in every self-respecting way, 
to make the bookstore what it ought to be, 
and what it is in some places,—a distrib- 
uting center of intelligence, not- an ad- 
junct toa knick-knack, cheap-periodical,or 
wall-paper business, The Spectator finds 
an even worse condition in England, | = 
where, it says, the privileges of circu- 
lating libraries are really abused, and 
where “the great proportion of the upper 
and middle class... never buy a book for 
their own pleasure, from one year’s end to 
another.” The “Lounger,” in The Critic, 
says that she was able, in 1883, to buy 
first-class literary weeklies at English 
news-stands, but found them crowded out 
as unsalable five years later, But, in that 
country, the old system of costly publica- 
tion for libraries and a few private buyers, 


is, in some cases, giving way to the |j 


American, French, and German idea of 
cheaper issue for many purchasers, An- 
other crumb of comfort, on 


thig side 
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thousands of sets, or single volumes, of 
really standard authors, have been put 
into thousands of homes by the dry-goods 
houses, which the regular booksellers 
could not, or would not, have sold by the 
methods of the more conservative regular 
trade. 








BUSIN ESS ; DEPARTMEN me 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for awbscribers is 
157,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is 
sué for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollurs, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so fur as it will not conflict with 
elirlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All udvertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, * 








SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 
Ask for Van Houten’s Cocon—take no other. 














“Thoughtful words of encouragement to men and 
women who are bearing the heat and burden of the day.” 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. 


By J. R. MILLER, author of “ Silent 
Times,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00, 


“Once in a while it happens that a book app 
that seems like a rich prize *) like the dear! 
face of a lost friend. Such is Dr. eter’. little. boo 
adequately called ‘Making the Most of Life,’ eas 
treasure trove of ennobling G thoagbe, It belongs to 
that small class of that exert Influence upon 
the +oul and RB nay! he intelligence to a fresh 
sense of the Le a jay t) ion for doing good 
that lie around us.”"— Ph 


— 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., | 5: 
46 East 14th Street, New York. 


THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. 


F Dr. Pomeroy’s book, “‘ Ethics of Marr' ” the 
Chicago Journal sa 3: ‘* It is almost like a voice 
from heaven.” It attacks and discusses the unlawful 
destruction of unborn buman life, the American sin. 
Prefatory note by Thomas Addis Emmet, * D., LL.D. 
oan wueener by Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D. book for 
nd preachers, husbands and teen 12mo, 
Broth, 1150 pp. Price, $1.00 free. FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, and 20 Astor P » New York. ' 
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NTHEM DEWEL 


20000 souneceocsee"l 


For Choirs !—Just Issued! .. 


A collection of entirely new Anthems adapted to, 

the wants of al] denominations, as Serv Open- 

iug Pieces, Collection Pieces etc. Available for 
artet or Chorus Choirs. The thousands of . 
choirs that have used Mr. Danks’ church music ° 

caeer that his choir selections are Melodious, Qe- 

votional, Practical, and within the easy range of 

the voice. Price, 35 cents postpaid. } 

—PUBLISHED BY— 


The JOHN | CHURCH Oo Cincinnati, 0 @ 
hcentie a cnkage. TS san se Chareh Co. ae: 


Laudes Domini . 


for the Sunday School. *' 
By the author of “Songs for the Sanctyary.” 

The great success—already in use in— 
more than a thousand schools. Its fusic ’ 
is bright, crisp, = pet py 

In full cloth, 
parce from new type; 


postpaid, for 35 cents, and money refunded i 
returned. Tike no new hook evithout examining this, 


THE CENTURY CO., 
33 E. 17th St., New York. 
Our vest-pocke! book of Lessons and Golden Texts’ pai 
Sor "91-92 free on request. , i 
THE NEW SONG BOOK USED AT 
Mr. Moody’s Northfield Conference, 


Gospel Hymns No.:6, 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 
Sent by mailon | receipt of 36 cents, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. . | THE cy 4 MAIN Wg 


74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. lew Y 
13 E. 16th St., New York. Bt Rancolpn 8t, Chicago Chicago. 














OUR NEW SUMMER BOO! 


RADIANT SONGS, 


Editors: swanny, ye A Fy and Pentncs, 
Price, 35 cents ‘by mail; $80 per 100 at store. 
JOHN J. HOOD, 1024 ‘are’ &t., Phila., Pa. 

MA NESCEVENS | *» m Services, Tufts & 
Hazard. New: Grateful Praise, 
Also No. XVL., White Harvest Fields, Vill., Harvest 
Sheaves; VIL., ‘Our Festival, Samples, 2c. each. Price, 
; 100,94. Cong’ 18.8. & Pub. Soc’y, Boston & Chicago, 
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nio 
per por 100. WAR G DRUMMOND. ‘Hew Work Ui 
SONG | REW SIncIne-scuoo 


$7.50 per doz. soni 7be. 

CHIEF. ny eaple Ne COP ee Boe.’ Bpeci- 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


Church, Lodge, 
Parlor, 
Pews, 
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EYRE & SPOTTISW OODE'’S 
EYRE Sin white paper TEACHER'S BIBLES 
contains 300 of” Aids.” ‘The Minion 
wpeek’ ae. bound in Alsatian levant, is the 
best book at rd «eee $s, e: the market. 
BE. &J, B. YOUNG & CooPER Union, N. ¥. 


Tilustrated my 
Se. aw Infant Gh 
Papers bs 
Free, Address, on R. iver Pub. Co, Albany, N.Y. 
MOODY’S ANECDOTES. 

Containing several hundred interesting siories, told 
by the great evangelist, D. L. Moody, in his wonderful 
work in Europe and America. 25c., postpa Good- 
enough & Woglom Oo., 122 Nassau Street! New York. 


E ARE MAKING AN EXTRAORDINARY 
proposition to all who Boe to a Bi- 
eyele or tegraphic tat. d us your 
pame at one LOT we will -Ky. fall information. 
HROP ©O., Publishers, Boston. 











BAXTER, SWAN 
CHURCH, HALL ax» LODGE x 
FURNITURE : 


cae Coa 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10, 


Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c, 
Send for illustrated 
price-list. 
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FLAGS AND BANNE 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, i" 


Send for illustrated cata \ogue. 
CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBKATED BURN KES, 
Satisfaction agposnatens. Or rosale, Ke 
timate given of cost and bret alee 
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_ PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PX SUNDAY scHooL Ti Temes & ye ied weakly 
S go rates ptaae fone £. 








ot five operon full payment in advance,.. We ° r) 
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SOLi0, CUSHION on 
tumatic Tints. n 
FIRED, Spt Matariein ced Wertmanshte. Prices 

Ladies or Gents. 
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The correct writing-papers for 
society, foreign, and crpday 
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paint off to get the dirt 


everybody in the house will be 
nothing but Peardine for washi 


Turn On the peddlers and 
‘the Rey never peddled, 


“Turned Upsi 


Is your home in this sad .plight—many are and house- 


ake alittle Pear/ine, and have 
it done easily, quickly and quietly. 
You'll have it done better, too—you won't have to rub the 

of of You can save half your labor 
and half your time, if youll clean house with Pear/ine—and 


‘“‘the same as” Pearline. 


ide Down” 


cleaning does it. Cold meals 
and no comfort, sour tempers 
and aching backs, hard 
work and too much of it, 
tired women and “mad” 
men—all from house-clean- 
ing. And it’s all needless. 
Don’t make such a fuss over it. 


thankful for it. Millions use 


ng and cleaning 


who tell you ‘‘ this is as good as,” or 
IT’S FALSE; besides Pearline is 
307 JAMES PYLE, New York. 





USED BY CHILDREN’S 
CHILDREN. 


Son. WHAT HAVE YOU THERE, FATHER? 

Fatwer. A CAN OF RIDGE’S FOOD. IT RE- 
LIEVES DYSPEPSIA. IT HELPED ME AND | 
THINK IT AN EXCELLENT DIET. 

Son. AH! YES, A NEW PREPARATION? 1! 
HAVE SEEN IT ADVERTISED. 

Farner. NEw! MY DEAR BOY, iT HAS STOOD 
THE TEST OF YEARS. Why, YOU WERE 
RAISED ON IT. 

Son. YOU DON’T TELL ME. AND | NEVER 
HAD A SICK DAY IN MY LIFE. 1 AM GOING 
TO GET A CAN ON MY WAY HOME FOR 
OUR Basy. 


Ripce’s Foon 18 SOLD IN ALL COUN- 
TRIES, IN FOUR SIZES, 85c., 650, $1.25, $1.75. 
SEND TO-DAY FOR OUR 
TWO PRIMERS 
RELATIVE TO THIS Kind OF Foops. 


tee WOOLRICH & CO. 
DEPARTMENT PALMER, MASS. 
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A CONDENSED. FOOD 





a6 T@ BLOOD 1s 
THE LIFE.” 


| BOVIN 


Use 


makes life a burden. 


is the basis of life.” 


for making new and pure blood. 
conditions of Weakness, and especially when Dyspepsia 


are white and bloodless, with children that do not thrive and 
are puny and feeble, and with exhausted nursing mothers. 


Use BOVININE during convalescence from illness. 


FurRNISHES to the system 
all the constituents needed 


Use BOVININE in all 


BOVININE with infants that 


‘Nutrition 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873. 
W. BAKER & 00.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
been remo: 
Is absolutely pure ‘end 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has mone than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 






ing, 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & 00. Ogham 


~ INSTANTANEOUS US, CHOCOLATE 


No trouble, no boil hy - int ® 
tin cans at 7c. STE HEN F. Wil ITMAN —~ 
inventors and only manufa-torers, Philadelphia 
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1. B. 


RUPTURE. + SEELEY'S am Rubber 
Trasses cure pture 

ble cases. Our“ Mechan: jeal Treatment of ; a4 

and Price List.” 


Care of the TEETH 


is of great importance. 
To secure a perfect 
dentifrice 
should be your aim. 
Test 
deliciously flavored 


Rusifoam 


Sample vial mailed free. 






Address 
W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


a 


BEST. 


(By Helen Hunt Jackson.) 


Mother, I see you with pas nursery light, 
Leading your babies, all in white, 
To their sweet rest ; 
Christ, the Good Shepherd, carries mine. to- 
night, 

And that is best. 


I cannot help tears, when I see them twine 
Their fingers in yours, and their bright cpris 
shine 

On your warm breast ; 
But the Saviour’s is purer than yours or mine— 
He can love best! 


You tremble each hour because your arms 
Are weak ; your heart is wrung with alarms, 
And sore opprest ; 

My darlings are safe, out of reach of harms, 
And that is best. 


You know, over yours may hang even now 
Pain and disease, whose fulfilling slow 
Naught can arrest ; 

Mine in God’s gardens run to and fro, 

And that is best. 


You know that, of yours, your feeblest one 
And dearest may live lon years alone, 
Unloved, entitent 
Mine are cherished of naw around 


alin 
"hal that is best. 


You must dread for yours the crime that sears, 
Dark guilt unwashed by repentant tears, 
And unconfest ; 
Mine entered - ayes on eternal years, 
, how much the best ! 


But grief is selfish ; I cannot see 

Always why I should so stricken be 

More than the rest ; 

But I know that, as well as for them, forme * 
God did the best. 


God’s 





THE CROWNS OF GOLD. 


[The Rey. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., 
in The Quiver. ] 


“And thou shalt make upon it a crown of gold 
round about” (Exod, 25: 11). 


There is nothing insignificant in God’s 
universe, Everything that he has made 
has a meaning and a purpose, There is 
not a curl in a cloud, or a curvein a leaf, 
or a tint on a blossom, but has a reason 
for it, and speaks of its origin. And may 
we not assume equally that there is no 
feature however minute, no detail how- 
ever trivial, connected with the wonderful 
building in the desert, constructed accord- 
ing to the divine pattern shown to Moses 
on the mount, which is insignificant and 
unworthy of attention? That building 
was meant to shadow forth the economy 
of grace; and all its objects were typical 
of the spiritual dispensation through 
which the salvation of the world has 
come, 

We may be sure that the Jews, at the 
time, read in these objects moral and 
spiritual truths that had a direct practical 
bearing upon their daily religious life. 
But our fully developed Christian faith 
has enabled us to see in them meanings 
and anticipations which, to a large extent, 
must have been hid from those who lived 
before Christ came. And looked at in the 
clearer and fuller light of the gospel, it is 
a profitable exercise for us to & ell upon 
the various details of the typical dispen- 
sation. We find in them graphic illustra- 
tions of spiritual things. They help us to 
put old familiar truths that have become 
commonplace and unimpressive by con- 
stant repetition into fresh molds, whence 
they come out with the divine image and 
superscription more ¢harply defined upon 
them. 

I wish to deal in this manner with one 
of the details in the construction of the 
tabernacle, to which attention is not usu- 
ally directed, because it 8 a very in- 
significant and unimportant feature. You 
place under the microscope a single hair 
of cotton-wool, which, to the naked eye, 
is so fine as to be little more than visible. 
In this magnified fiber you see a peculiar 
twist, produced by its mode of growth in 
the cotton-pod. You would think that 





MILK 


FOOD 
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twist of no consequence or meaning, and 
yet it is by means of this peculiarity that 
the fiber-can unite with other fibers, and 
form together a thread strong enough to 
be woven. Without this apparently acci- 
dental irregularity on the surface of a 
hair, it would be impossible to spin cotton 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con 
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thread or to weave cotton cloth; and thus 
one of the staple manufactures of one of 
the greatest nations in the world would 
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material of their clothing. You see, about 
the end of June, hanging out of soa 
of the green corn when it is in flower, 
slender white filaments tipped with a 
powdery substance, These are the vital 
organs by which the grains of corn are 
formed and filled; and, without their 
agency, the whole produce of the fields 
woujd fail, and there would be no bread 
for man. 

As. it is with these details of nature 
that seem so insignificant, and yet in 
reality are so important, so it is with the 
crown of gold that was round about the 
ark, and the table of shewbread and 
the altar of incense, which seems at first 
an insignificant detail. It was purposely 
designed by God, and is full of meanin 
tous. We may be sure that, if it h 
not an important purpose to serve, it 
would not have been repeated in the case 
of three of the principal vessels of the 
sanctuary. Bach had a crown of gold 
around it, and this circumstance is care- 
fully mentioned when the construction of 
each is described. 

Now what did this feature mean? The 
word translated “ crown,” in the text, oc- 
curs only in connection with the holy ves- 
sels of the tabernacle. It means literally 
a border or rim of wreathed work; and it 
comes from a root which signifies to bind 
together. This border or rim was put 
upon the top of the ark, and of the table 
of shewbregd and of the altar of incense, 
projecting a little beyond the sides of 
these vessels, in order that the objects 

laced upon them might not slip off. 
sually re was no danger of this when 
the vessels remained in their appointed 

laces in the stationary tabernacle, But, 
From time to time, the tabernacle had to 
be taken down when the Israelites re- 
quired to remove their ac and journey 
to another place in the wilderness. These 
vessels had, therefore, to be transported 
along with them. But there was this 
significant distinction between them and 
the rest of the furniture and framework 
of the tabernacle,—that, while the other 
articles were removed in wagons by means 
of oxen, the holy vessels had to be car- 
ried by the hands of man. For this pur- 
pose they were furnished with rings at 
their sides, through which staves were 
passed, by the help of which the Levites 
tone them in front of the cavalcade, with- 
out daring to touch them. The mercy- 
seat was a loose lid on the top of the 
square chest of the ark, having the 
cherubim upon it; the table of shew- 
bread had the twelve loaves upon it ar- 
ranged in due order; and the altar of in- 
cense had the coals of fire burning upon 
it, taken from the altar of sacrifice.» Now 
these objects were apt to be displaced and 
to fall off during the march, when the 
hands of the priests that bore them got 
weary, and their feet stumbled occasion- 
ally over the rough ground. To prevent 
such accidents, each vessel was furnished 
with a raised projecting border, or rim of 
gold, which, in the text, is called a crown; 
very much in the same way as, during 
stormy weather at sea, the fiddle, or 
framework of wood, which helps to secure 
the dishes in their place, is put upon the 
table at meals. 

It may be asked, Why was it of so much 
consequence that the objects belonging to 
the sacred vessels should be kept un- 
moved in their proper oe gel Look first 
at the mercy-seat or lid of the ark. Why 
must it not be displaced in the slightest 
degree? The ark, we know, contained the 
two tables of stone, on which was in- 
scribed the law which promised life on 
condition of obedience, but threatened 
death without mercy against transgression. 
At Sinai, the Israelites entered into a sol- 
emn covenant with God, which bound 
them to obedience, and bound God to 
punish disobedience. It was confirmed 
with an oath, it was ratified with blood; 
it could not, therefore, be disannulled, 
But, as we all know, the covenant was 
8 ily broken. The Israelites, who, in 
their ignorant self-confidence, had re- 
solved that “all that the Lord hath said 
will we do,” almost immediately sinned 
ploy against the Lord, so that Moses 

roke the first tables of the law; and the 
law, as the Apostle Paul said, “was found 
unto death.” It ended in the ministration 
of condemnation, 

Bat while the Israelites thus bound 
judgment upon themselves, God devised 
an expedient by which the failure and 
ruin might be remedied. In the midst of 


the ministration of death. The law was 


to be carefully preserved, but it be 
no less caretully concealed, so its 
ministration of death should not break 
out in vengeance. The cover of the 


_mercy-seat was put over the ark, go as 


exactly to fit it. “By this expressive sym- 
bol it was indicated that mercy triumphed 
over judgment, that mercy is the deepest 
element in every judgment, apd the end 
for which it is graciously designed; the 
first sentence against our fallen first par- 
ents being the key to all other judgments. 
We can easily understand, then, why it 
was of the utmost importance that there 
should be a crown or rim of gold about 
the ark, to keep the mercy-seat always in 
its position over thé law, preventing it 
from Ming, expeees. Tt was the assurance 
to Israel that, while justice and judgment 
are the habitation of God’s throne, mercy 
and truth continually go before his face; 
that the cherubim of glory had abandoned 
the flaming sword of righteous retribution, 
and taken up their abode on the mercy- 
seat as messengers of grace. God, 
while inflexibly just, could still *pardon 
the sinner. But.if, by accident or inten- 
tion, the lid of the mercy-seat were to be 
displaced, the law would have no cover or 
concealment; it would break forth, and 
carry out without hindrance the threat- 
ened punishment of sin, and all Israel 
would be destroyed; for they had all 
sinned, and broken God’s command- 
ments, 

‘We are told that, on one occasion, the 
inhabitants of Bethsheinesh looked into 
the ark while it rested on a great stone in 
their fields, and many of them were 
smitten to death in co uence of their 
unhallowed curiosity, hey had re- 
moyed the mercy-seat, and so let loose 
the law to carry out its threatened ven- 
geance against sin without restraint;. and 
the survivors were filled with awe and ter- 
ror, and cried out, “‘ Who is able to stand 
before this holy Lord God?” 

Equally important was the use of the 
crown of fe round about the table of 
shewbread. That table’ symbolized the 
provision which God made for the spirit- 
ual wants of his people. The twelve 
loaves upon it indicated that each tribe 
had its own portion prepared for it before 
the Lord, of the saméweight and Of the 
same size, The bread was changed from 
week to week; for, after remaining during 
that period in the presence of the Lord, it 
was afterwards partaken of by the priests, 
who were thus specially strengthened and 
refreshed .for their service in the taber- 
nacle, But it was ever the same bread. 
It was called the “ continual” shewbread, 
because it was always before the Lord. 
And the object of the golden crown, or 
raised rim, round about it was to keep 
the shewbread securely in its position on 
the table, so that it might not fall to the 
ground, or have its place—which was 
carefully arranged—altered in the least 
degree, through the stumbling of the 
Levites who bore it on their shoulders in 
their journe?s through the wilderness. 
By this significant symbol it was impres- 
sively indicated that provision was made 
by God for the continual and unfailing 
supply of the spiritual food of his people. 
Day by day, throughout the forty years’ 
wanderings, the manna came down from 
heaven to satisfy man’s bodily hunger. 
It fulfilled, by the direct interposition of 
heaven in circumstances in which it could 
not be wrought out in co-operation with 
man’s toil, the old world covenant that 
seedtime and harvest should never cease. 
And day by day the shewbread was in the 
sanctuary before the Lord to indicate that 
equally unfailing would be the bread to 
satisfy man’s spiritual hunger. Un- 
changed by the wanderings of his people, 
unhindered by their frequent murmurings 
and backslidings, the crown of gold around 
the table of the shewbread kept the bread 
securely in its place. ... 

The mercy-seat kept on the ark by its 
golden crown indicated God’s unchanging 
mercy ; and the shewbread, kept in its 
place by yo pee. crown of its table, 
indicated "a unvarying care for his 
people. 

The crown of gold around the altar of 
incense was also most significant, The 
altar of incense was not for sacrifice, for 
no victim was offered upon it; it was or- 
dained in order that the of sweet 
spices might constantly ascend from it to 
God. It indicated not atonement for sin, 
but the cleansing of the sinner from sin, 
and his acceptance before God. It was 
ministered to by the priests only. But it 
was most closely connected with the brazen 





altar of burnt-offering outside, to which 





all Israel had access; for it was through 
wn yields 

. roug © blood of atone- 
ment that he had communion with God. 
The coals of fire that were put on the 
incense altar to burn the fragrant spices 
were previously taken from the altar of 
burnt offering on which the victim had 
been reduced toashes. The golden vessel 
was, therefore, of especial importance, be- 
cause it indicated the highest priestly 
ministration. The crown of gold which 
encircled it at the top was meant to keep 
the coals of fire and the holy spices on it 
from being scattered or displaced. 

Morning and evening, and all the night 
long, the priests had to bura incense be- 
fore the Lord. During the journeys of 
the Israelites the coals were to remain 
burning, and the spices were not to be 
removed. The incense offering was to be 
continuous and uninterrupted even while 
the altar was being carried by the Levites 
from one place to another. There was to 
be no cessation of the service during the 
transit, From its topa cloud of fragrance 
fas to rise up constantly to heaven, typi- 
fying an ever-active unceasing ministry in 

od’s presence. The office of the golden 
crown was, therefore, to enable the altar 
to fulfil this important function, to keep 
the materials of the offering in their proper 
position while the altar was stationary, er 
while it was being carried on the shoul- 
ders of the Kohathites. Were the live coals 
to be extinguished, or to fall off the altar, 
were the cloud of incense to cease travel- 
ing onwards with the host of Israel, then 
there would be no Divine intercession on 
their behalf. Their murmurings because 
of the difficulties and privations of the 
way would have nothing to screen them 
from the judgment of aves: The ill 
savor of their failures and weaknesses 
would come up to hinder the blessing of 
God, and to be a savor of death unto 
death... . 

The crown’ of gold around the holy ves- 
sels might seem of no use when the taber- 
nacle was stationary and all its furniture 
fixed. And yet its very existence testified 
silently of the faithfulness of God. Look- 
ing upon this interesting and significant 
feature of all the holy vessels, the priests 
realized that God was, not a capricious 
being, moved by impulse in regard to the 

revision which he made for the wants of 

is people, but was the same ‘yesterday, 
to-day, and forever; that the qualities of 
grace in him were eternal qualities, and 
not merely assumed for the occasion. His 
ompte of grace was not one called forth 

y the necessity of the time, but was pre- 
ordained and prearranged from all eternity. 
His interposition on behalf of man was 
not the result of man’s supplication, but 
of his own eternal and unchangeable love. 
It was he himself that devised the taber- 
nacle and its ritual, and appointed the 
priesthood ; in token that it was God that 
sought man, and not man God. All these 
ideas were symbolized by the golden crown 
around the holy vessels. All these great 
and gracious purposes the crown of gold 
served, as it were, silently and passively, 
when the tabernacle was settled. 

But it was on the march that the active 
use of the golden crown was called forth. 
When the vessels were in transit, the 
crown was indispensable to keep their 
contents in their places. There was a 
greater strain put upon the golden crown 
when the vessels were carried and were 
subject to the rude shocks and accidents 
of the way, than when they were fixed in 
the stationary tabernacle. It was when 
they were journeying from place to place 
that the Israelites required most to realize 
the uninterrupted grace of God ; for it was 
then that they were most inclined to stum- 
ble and fail, use of the difficulties and 
privations of the wilderness. ,.. 

Now, what is the use to us who live 
under the Christian dispensation of this 
interesting feature of the Old Testament 
ritual? The material tabernacle with all 
its vessels of holy service has disappeared 
forever. But while the outward form has 
changed, the inner truth remains un- 
changed. The revelation which God 
made to the Jews of his was, so far 
as it went, substantially identical with his 
revelation to ourselves; for, amid all the 
varying dispensations of his grace, he is 
without variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing. The great primary truths of man’s 
salvation have been always the same; and 
the only difference is that we are enabled, 
in the light of the gospel day, to see them 
more clearly and fully than the Jews saw 
them in their time, The ark, and the 
table of shewbread, and the altar of in- 
cense, which were the shadows of heavenly 





things, have given place to the spiritual 
realities, And, of course, the crown of 

ld that encircled them has also left 
behind in departing its spiritual equiva- 
lent. It means to us now that God re- 
mains true to his original purpose of grace, 
and that his idea in the creation and re- 
demption of man will yet be realized. God 
never forsakes the work of his own hands, 
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LaukenKese *93% ry eaters’ or malted. 
sle 
35e.; Medium Cotton, 25e. Men'sonly. Mention size 
shoe, WaAUKEN HOSE CO.,.78 Chauncy St., Boston, Maas. 


GOOD SENSE conser waists 


A Fe ie tape Gasnand but- 
tons — won't pull off tton-holes—won't 
wear out; Bay buckle at ahip-leeaees hose supporter. 














EDUCATIONAL. _ 


SHORT'CSN2 coset ete St, ‘Philadelphia 


x VE NES ate 


Yfew Langan Conservatory 


Founded by Dn. E. Tounsis. 
CARL FAELTEN, 


Director. 
MUSIC Wissesis tence, ie 
eee 
tora Sept. 10, 1691. 


Fall Term Begins 
FRANK W. Ww. HALE, General Managers 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mase. 











Home Reading About America. 


The Chautauqua Reading Circle is one of 
the recogniged educational influences of the 
country. Nearly two hundred thousand read- 
ers have been enrolled since the beginning in 
1878. The course is definite; the required 
literature is prepared by able writers; the 
aids and suggestions from the central office 
are practical and helpful. You have doubt- 
less felt the need of some methodic reading. 
Chautauqua offers you for the coming winter a 
course in American History, Government, and 
Literatare. Should you not like to take up 
these subjects, either as an individual reader 
or with a group of friends? Write to the 








Central Office, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Only 11 Cet net Yard, Great Dargie! 


12,500 yards 36 inches wide, Serge. 
Colored Piaid and Black and White Suiting. 


= 


' Samples cheerfully sent on application. 
Also all posted of enats for h furni 
or personal 





A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, Brooklyn, W. Y. 
O’NEILLS, 


= Aveene, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
rtersand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
a ¢ United States. Send for samplesand prices 


“JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


FASHION CATALOCUE 
sores a hearing MABLER 

















EDUCATIONAL, 
.D, ©. 1827 I St., N. W. 
ns. MYERS nCHOO ny 


for young ladies msreopens Oct. 6, 1891. , Health- 
ful, homelike, best of te 


COTTAGE SEMINARY 


FOR roe? EADIE. NTON, ra oa 
. HAWLEY. 











CLI 
A.M., Prinel 





RINIT Y SCHOOL, TivoLi-on-Hvupson, 3 ¥. 

Location and oe unsurpassed. juip- 

ment complete. Gymnasium, drill hall, bowling 

anere, etc. Thorough preparation for college, scien- 
or 


JAS. STARR CLARKE, D.D., Rector. 


JHE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


For’ sve hea @ Gavia. will - a. Y ten Seth es year _—— 
tember 14. For catalogues, ress 
Rev. A. H. Fuack, A.M., President, Claverack, N. Y. 








. Montv Mass. 
ASHLEY HALL, t2"hcn Boston: 
Home AND FiTTine ScHOOL vom Youne Lapres. 
Unusoal advantages in uate, Art, and Lan 

For circu’ . address Miss WHITTEMORE, 


WELLS COLLEGE scaoxa's'y. 


full courses Location 
healthful A refined Christian home. New building, 
with modern improvements. a begins Septem- 
ber 16, 1891, Send Mi for aby or 





nages. 
neipal, 


FOR meee. 





BER, D.D., President. 





VOSE& SONS 





They IGA 
MODERATE PRICES. Among tes many other 1M- 

PROVEMENTS which they contain, are the PATENT 
REPEATING ACTION, producing a touch as delicate 
as that of a Concert Grand Piano; the CAPO D’ASTRO 
BAR, which sustains that beautiful singing quality of 
fone, so wanting in most Upright Pianos; the MOUSE 
PROOF PEDAL, which is an absolute protection 
against mice getting into pianos and making havoc 
with the felts. Sold on the most accommodating terms. 


mnie mpd ie aS vast A EXPENSE, and 
in 
] information 

















exchange. Catlogues 











AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITA g,..0....0..c00ccccsageeeeenees $500,000.00 


Reserve for Reinsurance ‘and 
all other claimss.......................... 1,994 ,685.25 


Surplus over all Liabilities....... 455,708.82 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891. 
$2,950,394.07. 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 


Thos. H; Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Jos. kK. ine. 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel W 
Alexander Biddle Charlies 8. Whelen, 

Edward F. Beale, Jr. 


= . , 
Harvest Excursions 
At LOW RATES 
via Missouri Pacific Ry. 
and Iron Mountain Route. 
See est is ea 
H. ©. TOWNSEND, 6: PA. A, St. Loule, Mo. 
Al patente onto ro Ng of Choice Farm Lands. Faik 
ure of crops never Best all-the- yone Gieetes 


know 
theworld. Soilada od toall kindsof farming. Plenty 
of water. Low pier nor ey Canw ws Tibesa terms. 


Cc. E. Simmons, , il, 
EDUCATIONAL. 




















DO NOT STAMMER. 


Mr. T. P, Causey, Law School, St. Louis, Mo., writes: 
“I ey nd your Tusticate to all stam 
merers. 


ly recomme: 
I feel that the cure is a lastin ope in my 
case.” pow) DRS D. Wattles, publisher of 


- i-~. phiet to E. 8, JOHNSTON'S 
Inatitute, pempe Garden Street, Philadel- 


2 AMMERING. 


“Speeeh Their Causes and 
Coerection, ” Refer to Clarence J. 











ke, M.D., 
Mass. J. E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass. 


END for circular to MYSTIC VALLEY IN- 
STITUTE, Mystic, Conn. 27th year. Both sexes. 


Cis Pousnkeepsie AnP “7 Seeetrese. 4 
A ‘or Young Ladies an 
‘laren a. ER —- or studies selected. 
ARAH V. H. BUTLER. 
‘ARY 


PENNSYLVANIA fesseuy. 


mart ce 3th year. pitt tes eae 








A 4 in cwa cng a Architec- 
Cireulass of Goeouue On, CHARLES ces & HYATT. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are 
the publisher 


will refund to 


an advertisement 
‘any money that they lose thereby. 


of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 








